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J7ALL  packs  look  their  best 
in  Canco  C'Enamel  Lined  Cans.  Mrs.  America  trusts 
her  eye — she  O.K.’s  the  pack  that  looks  like  quality. 


If  you  have  any  doubt 
as  to  the  market  value 
of  good  appearance  in 
canned  foods,  ask  a 


ience  of  other  packers. 
Quality  packing — in 
appearance  as  in  every 
other  way — is  both 


Look  for  this  emblem  ^  «  /• 

Canco  representative  embossed  in  the  hot.  necessary  and  prop 
to  tell  you  the  expert  e^Zi  ti^^tconi  itable. 


itable. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRC 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAf 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 
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ERMOLD 

IS  THE  HALLMARK  OF  EFFICIENCY 
IN  LABELING  MACHINES. 

TO  USE  AN  ERMOLD  IS  TO  KNOW 
THE  ABSENCE  OF  TROUBLE  FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS  AND  A  PERFECT  FINISH 
TO  YOUR  PACKAGES. 

CAN  WE  BE  OF  SERVICE? 


Edward  Elrmold  Company 

WorU’a  Larg9H  Utemafaatarmrt  of  QUALITY  LtAoling  Machinmo 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  and  Thirteenth  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Canadian  Agenta  AuatraUa  France,  Belgium  md  Italy 

Fr«]rteii|{  Cork  Co.,  Ltd.  H.  Dowainc  R.  J.  Lecomte, 

Montreal  &  Toronto  Sydney  11  Place  des  Vosges,  Paris 

Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden  —Anton  Peterson  &  Henins,  Copenhagen 
Brazil — Sander  &  Dautschmann,  Run  General  Camara,  201 -Sub,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Argentine— Sociedad  Anonima  “Fides”,  Buenos  Aires 


THE  KYLER  BOXERS 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

Are  The  Best  Proof  Of  The  Purchaser's  Satisfaction 


Repeat  orders  for  Kyler  Boxing  Machines  are  the  best 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  design  and  of  the  high 
class  workmanship  and  material  that  enter  into  our  pro¬ 
duct. 

Our  determination  to  build  only  the  best  in  design  and 
construction,  backed  by  years  of  experience,  insures 
complete  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 

We  build  three  models:  Model  P,  motor  drive  --  Model 
T,  hand  and  foot  operated  --  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed  —  Write  for  circular. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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Our  Labels 
tKe  HJx^vest  ^Standard 


yVrt  istic^)nicrit  Gon^ercial  \&lueH 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiphic  Ct>. 

Roclvester.  N.'VT 


A  WHITE  BEAN  WASHEE 


The  MONITOR  Universal  Washer 
is  the  best  Washer  ever  made  for  White 
Beans. 

It  gets  out 

ALL  LIGHT  REFUSE 
ALL  STONES 
ALL  SPLITS 
ALL  SKINS 

When  the  Beans  leave  this  Washer,  they 
are  absolutely  clean  and  ready  for  the  finish¬ 
ing  process. 

If  you  get  into  the  Pork  and  Bean 
business  and  use  the  MONITOR  Blancher  and 
Washer,  you  will  find  it  profitable. 


Limj 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.  Ino.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Gray  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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Canned  Goods  Countenance  Spoilage! 


shipped  in  H  &  D  Maxi¬ 
mum  Strength  Corrugated 
Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  arrive 
in  good  condition^ your 
customer  has  a  right  to 
satisfaction. 

Send  us  the  size  of  your  cans 
for  a  sample  box. 

The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Investigate  immediately  and  stamp 
out  the  cause  of  your  spoilage  at 
the  source. 


Our  experience  and  facilities 
fit  us  to  serve  you. 


Plant  Surveys  Laboratory  Examinations 


Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


HINDE  SHIPPING  BOXES 


■ 


A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER  c 

with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on, 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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USED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  are  now  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  In  less  than  two  years  their  Came  has  spread 
and  leading  can-makers  everywhere  have  installed  them  in 
their  customers’  plants.  If  you  are  not  already  using 
AMSCO- JUNIORS,  insist  on  your  canmaker  supplying  you 
with  them  for  next  season.  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Ma¬ 
chines  in  your  plant  mean  efficiency  and  economy — and  you 
are  free  from  worry  about  your  can  closing  department. 


AMS  MACHINES 

FOR  THE  CAN  SHOP 
360  Cant  per 
Minute 


Specify  AMSCO-JUNIOR  Cloaing  Machines  in  your  can  oonlracts. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  101  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO -LONDON 

Leaders  in  Can  Making  Machinery  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  ...  -  $3.00 

Canada  .....  $4.00 

Foreign  .....  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec- 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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^^^irfHE  tomato  doth  make  liars  of  us  all,”  is  the 

I  way  Mr.  B.  L.  Wood,  a  well-known  Virginia 
JL  canner,  paraphrases  Shakespeare’s  famous 
quotation,  in  commenting  upon  his  ability  to  get  but 
25  per  cent  of  a  crop  and  pack  of  tomatoes  this  season. 

- 0 - ■ 

And  the  festive  Tomato  is  a  respector  of  no  per¬ 
sons.  Just  as  its  staunchest  friends  gather  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  advocate  before  the  Tariff  Commission  an 
advance  in  the  tariff  on  imported  tomatoes,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  American  tomato,  the  crop  withers  and 
dies  and  prices  strongly  advance,  leaving  its  advocates 
without  an  argument  as  to  their  ability  to  sell  our 
tomatoes  in  competition  with  the  imported.  Verily 
the  Tomato  is  a  fickle  Jade,  even  with  its  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends. 

- 0 - 

The  next  scene  in  the  comedy,  or  tragedy  as  you 
may  consider  it,  will  be  the  rush  back  into  the  tomato 
canning  game  in  1929;  increased  acreage,  every  can¬ 
nery  of  any  size  or  kind  busy,  a  record  pack — and  next 
Fall  a  loss  in  profits  once  more.  And  yet  as  they  say 
the  present  visitation  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  all 
tomato  canners,  or  it  may  be. 

- 0 - 

Old  Dame  Nature  has  surely  been  a  warm  friend 
of  the  supply  men  by  her  nipping  off  of  the  crops  this 
sea.son,  bringing  better  prices  for  what  goods  are  pro¬ 
duced,  although  reducing  the  amount  and  making 
trouble  for  some  canners;  but  insuring  a  big  year’s 
business  in  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  1929.  The  can¬ 
ners  must  buy  and  they  will  buy,  and  you  will  find  the 
humor  of  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1929,  very  much  better  than  it  was  in  January, 
1928.  And  who  will  say  that  that  is  not  a  blessing  ? 

- 0 - 

But  these  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  canning  busi- 
ne.ss  are  its  worst  feature :  huge  packs  and  below-cost 
prices,  followed  by  insufficient  packs  and  mounting 
prices,  to  the  distraction  of  both  canners  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  How  can  the  trouble  be  remedied  or  avoided? 
It  cannot  be,  so  long  as  the  industry  must  be  dependent 
upon  Nature.  For  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will  have 
lean  years  and  fat  years  in  crop  production,  despite 
all  man  can  do.  And  you  cannot  force  man  to  eat 
more  in  the  fat  years,  though  we  may  be  compelled  to 
eat  less  in  the  lean  years,  and  it  is  too  great  a  gamble 


to  attempt  to  store  the  surplus  of  the  fat  years  against 
the  dearth  of  the  lean  years,  although  it  is  exactly  upon 
that  hypothesis  that  the  canning  of  foods  is  based. 
The  theory  is  beautiful,  but  the  practice  generally 
disastrous. 

- 0 - 

When  the  canners  have  changed  their  methods  of 
distribution  and  have  begun  to  seek  a  given  locality  in 
which  to  distribute  their  goods  and  to  make  known 
their  brands  and  the  quality  of  their  production,  and 
then  carefully  developing  and  extending  the  number 
of  consumers  of  those  goods  in  that  locality  ;  in  other 
words,  to  win  the  consumers  on  the  quality  .-'.f  the 
goods,  and  then  to  build  that  good  will  by  keeping 
them  supplied  every  day  of  the  year  with  that  brand ; 
when,  we  say,  they  have  reached  that  progressive  step 
in  merchandising,  this  trouble  will  be  simplified  but 
not  entirely  evaded.  The  only  way  a  competitor  should 
be  allowed  to  break  in  on  such  a  situation  should  be  a 
failure  of  the  crops,  making  it  impossible  to  supply  the 
usual  amount.  A  cut  in  price,  which  must  mean  a  cut 
in  the  quality,  will  not  give  any  one  permanent  entry, 
if  the  quality  of  the  original  canner  is  satisfactory 
and  permanent  and  dependable.  This  can  be  brought 
about,  and  will  be  brought  about,  for  there  is  room 
enough  for  all  canners  when  the  quality  is  right.  We 
have  not  yet  produced  too  many  goods.  We  have 
produced  too  many  unsatisfactory  goods,  and  we  have 
distributed  the  good  quality  goods  too  thinly  and  over 
too  wide  a  territory,  so  that  a  satisfied  customer  can 
not  always  get  another  can  when  she  wants  it.  That  is 
the  great  weak  point  in  the  present  method  of  canned 
food  distribution :  when  a  consumer  finds  a  can  of  the 
quality  she  likes,  the  dealer  is  soon  out,  and  she  has  to 
take  something  else  or  some  other  brand  and  start  the 
experimenting  all  over  again.  Correct  that  bad  blunder 
and  you  will  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  stabilizing 
the  canned  foods  industry. 

- 0 - 

Pack  quality — develop  good  will  in  one  locality — 
hold  it  against  all  comers  by  keeping  the  supply  con¬ 
stant — and  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  increase  your 
pack  each  year — at  profitable  prices. 

- 0 - 

If  we  had  the  freight  wasted  in  cross-shipments 
of  canned  foods  in  one  year,  we  would  be  able  to  live 
easy  for  years  to  come.  This  may  help  the  railroads, 
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but  it  is  hard  on  the  consumers  and  harder  on  you 
canners.  Better  distribution,  in  the  sense  of  simplified 
distribution,  is  the  crying  need  of  the  industry  now, 
as  it  has  been  for  years.  All  the  Fall  conventions  will 
not  touch  the  subject,  because  no  canner  will  give  up 
his  distant  customers  to  help  effect  the  reorganization, 
for  fear  he  might  not  get  the  new  ones.  And  so  like 
blind  overproduction,  it  will  go  on  festering  within 
the  industry.  But  at  least  you  should  know. 

- 0 - 

Fire  and  storm  and  pestilence  and  bugs,  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  has  felt  its  full  share  of  misfortune  this 
season.  As  we  write  a  letter  is  handed  us  from  a  can¬ 
ner  in  that  famous  canning  region  of  Buchanan,  Va., 
not  far  from  Roanoke  and  near  the  famous  Natural 
Bridge,  saying  that  the  great  tomato-killing  storm  of 
August  llth-12th  not  only  completely  destroyed  his 
tomato  crop,  but  utterly  destroyed  his  factory  as  well 
by  flood.  What  the  tornadoes  are  doing  or  have  done 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  to  cannery  property 
must  be  severe,  and  we  will  probably  hear  of  it  later. 

But  in  between  and  in  addition  to  weather  trou¬ 
bles,  the  canners  have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  insect 
enemies  of  their  crops.  The  Japanese  beetle  has  worked 
havoc  in  this  section  with  the  lima  bean  crop,  and  with 
some  other  crops.  Growers  have  lost  whole  plantings 
and  the  market  was  never  before  as  bare  of  lima  beans 
as  it  is  today,  and  we  speak  now  of  the  fresh  markets. 

So  alarming  is  this  that  the  Government  has 
called  a  public  hearing  on  this  Japanese  beetle  ques¬ 
tion  to  ejrtend  the  quarantine  against  it.  This  meeting 
is  being  held  at  Washington  today,  the  24th,  and  it  is 
hoped  some  measures  that  will  prove  effective  will  be 
devised. 

There  will  be  another  conference,  this  time  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  on  September  27  and  28,  on  the  Corn 
Borer,  to  go  over  the  work  that  has  been  done  this 
summer,  and  to  view  the  corn  borer  development  farm 
near  Toledo,  and  to  visit  fields  where  the  visitation 
may  be  serious.  For  this  threat  is  by  no  means 
avoided  as  yet,  despite  the  huge  appropriations  for  its 
control. 

- 0 - 

Out  of  all  the  toil  and  trouble  the  industry  is 
emerging  better,  wiser  and  more  determined  to  push 
ahead,  and  1929  looms  brighter  than  any  year  for  the 
past  half  decade.  We  have  had  troubles,  but  we  have 
made  progress,  and  with  the  big  advertising  campaign 
now  under  preparation,  and  which  probably  will  be  in 
full  swing  during  1929 — on  the  basis  of  a  quality  pro¬ 
duction — ^the  promise  is  bright,  very  bright,  for  1929. 

FIBER  CONTAINER  SPECIFICATIONS 


At  its  meeting  in  Chicago  last  January  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  adopted  a  recommendation 
that  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  canned 
foods  bear  a  notation  to  the  effect  that  the  containers 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  standard  specifications  in 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  Canned  Foods  Decision 
Bulletin  No.  40,  and  that  such  specifications  are  a  part 
of  the  contract. 

When  this  action  was  taken  it  was  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  specifications  of  the  Special  Con¬ 
tainer  Committee  adopted  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago 
on  March  31,  1926.  It  has  since  developed  that  the 
specifications  in  Bulletin  40  are  not  in  agreement  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Container  Com¬ 
mittee. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Special  Container 
Committee  were  formulated  after  careful  study  and 
conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  Western  Classifi¬ 
cation  Committee.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems 
advisable  for  canners  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  Special  Container  Committee,  which  are  as 
follows : 

“Where  gross  weight  exceeds  35  pounds,  but 
does  not  exceed  50  pounds,  Cady  or  Mullen  test  of 
boxes  to  be  not  less  than  220  pounds  per  square 
inch;  where  gross  weight  exceeds  50  pounds,  but 
does  not  exceed  65  pounds,  Cady  or  Mullen  test 
of  boxes  to  be  not  less  than  250  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

“In  purchasing  boxes  canners  should  require 
that  they  meet  or  exceed  these  requirements,  and 
that  packages  to  be  made  as  to  hold  the  contents 
securely  in  place  after  the  package  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  sealed.” 

Writing  to  the  Association  in  regard  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Chairman  R.  C.  Fyfe,  of  the  Western  Classifica¬ 
tion  Committee,  recently  stated : 

“Carriers  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  in  this  campaign  for  secure  pack¬ 
ages,  and  within  the  past  year  there  have  been  fewer 
complaints  on  canned  foods  containers  than  ever 
before,  indicating  that  your  members  are  co-operating 
to  the  fullest  extent.- 

\  BENJAMIN  H.  HIRSCH  DEAD 


Benjamin  H.  HIRSCH,  64  years  old,  president 
of  Hirsch  Bros.  &  Company,  manufacturers  of 
table  condiments.  Fourteenth  and  Cedar  streets, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  died  at  8.30  o’clock  Saturday  morning, 
September  1st,  at  his  residence,  2033  Eastern  Park¬ 
way,  following  an  illness  of  four  weeks  of  heart 
disease. 

Mr.  Hirsch  became  president  of  Hirsch  Bros,  in 
1917,  following  the  death  of  David  Hirsch,  his  older 
brother  and  founder  of  the  firm.  Louis  Hirsch,  an¬ 
other  brother,  died  in  1926. 

Bom  in  Louisville,  Mr.  Hirsch  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  since  entering  the  condiment  manu¬ 
facturing  business  in  1888  he  had  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  business  life  of  his  city.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Standard  Country 
Club,  B’nai  B’rith  Lodge  and  the  Young  Men’s  Hebrew 
Association. 

Surviving  Mr.  Hirsch  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Cora  Ben- 
singer  Hirsch;  one  brother,  Leon  Hirsch,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Hirsch  Bros. ;  four  nephews,  David  L.  Hirsch, 
Harold  H.  Moses,  Leon  E.  Hirsch,  Jr.,  and  Louis  H. 
Hirsch,  II,  and  four  nieces,  Mrs.  Herman  Rosenblum, 
Miss  Elinor  B.  Hirsch  and  Miss  Mary  Louise  Hirsch, 
Louisville,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Schanbarber,  Columbus,  0. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  Adah  Israel 
Chapel  at  10.30  o’clock  Monday  morning,  September 
3rd.  Burial  in  Adath  Israel  Cemetery. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  Mr.  David 
L.  Hirsch,  vice-president,  who  has  been  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  firm  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  David  L.  Hirsch  has  announced  the  personnel 
of  the  firm  will  be  kept  intact,  and  under  his  guidance 
plans  have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  aggressive  poli¬ 
cies  which  have  made  Hirsch  Bros,  a  leading  factor  in 
the  condiment  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
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At  Your  Service 


Hoopeston  Plant 


'  J 


Hayward  Plant 

Complete  Equipment  for 
Canners 

In  these  plants  we  build  complete  lines  of 
guaranteed  machinery  for  preparing  and 
canning  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  tin, 
glass  and  other  containers — machines  and 
equipment  for  all  canning  operations. 

Three  modern  factories  located  at  con¬ 
venient  shipping  points  enable  us  to  serve 
the  canning  industry  promptly  and  well. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Write  today  for  General  Catalog  A — the 
Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  free. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
If  It’s  Used  In  a  Cannery,  Sprague-SelU  It 


A-B  Scores  Again 


The  business  wasn’t  going 
j  as  it  should.  A  new  pro- 

merit, 

but  production  problems 
were  troublesome. 

Complete  sterilization  required  a  long 
cooking  time  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
This  made  the  product  mushy  and  un¬ 
sightly. 

A  food  chemist  was  called  in. 

“Cook  it  six  minutes  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,”  was  the  chemist’s  suggestion^ 

A  six  minute  cook  in  retorts  is  almost 
impossible.  The  coming-up  time  is 
bound  to  vary  with  each  batch,  and  the 
termination  of  the  cook  cannot  be  instant¬ 
aneous.  High  temperatures  require  ac¬ 
curate  cooking  periods. 

Then  A-B  appeared.  It  was  just  another 
cooking  problem,  and  the  A-B  Cooker 
and  Cooler  solved  it. 

Business  is  prospering,  the  demand  for 
the  product  is  increasing.  The  high 
temperature  was  exactly  what  was  needed 
and  A-B  Cookers  and  Coolers  gave  exact¬ 
ly  the  right  cooking  time ;  no  variation ; 
all  cans  cooked  and  cooled  alike. 

Write  our  nearest  office  about  your  pro¬ 
blems. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

Fitctory  and  Qeneral  Offices:  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Third  &  Dillon  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

844  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners — You  need  this  kind  of 
-  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share  and 
keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  invite  your  communication. 


BEANS 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  Sepjt.  17— Late  crop  of  beans  ex¬ 
tra  good. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  Sept.  15— Beans  finished,  50 
per  cent. 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  Sept.  17— Spring  pack  50  per 
cent.  Fall  pack  normal;  all  sold. 

BEETS 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17— On  account  of  very 
heavy  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  we  lost  25 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  our  acreage  contracted,  and 
thus  far  the  yield  has  been  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
normal  tonnage  per  acre.  Consequently,  we  anticipate 
that  the  pack  will  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  our  ex¬ 
pected  tonnage. 

CABBAGE 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18— Condition  of  cabbage  in 
this  section  is  very  discouraging.  There  will  not  be 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  cabbage  cut  in 
this  state  as  compared  to  last  year.  Cabbage  is  small. 
Lots  of  disease  and  dry  weather  are  making  conditions 
worse  each  day. 

CORN 

BELVIDERE,  ILL.,  Sept.  17 — 100  per  cent  on  corn 
and  peas.  We  had  a  large  pack  of  corn  and  peas  and 
they  were  of  very  nice  quality.  We  expect  to  finish 
our  corn  this  week. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA,  Sept.  17 — Iowa  and  Nebras¬ 
ka  have  a  yield  of  approximately  45  cases  per  acre  from 
50,000  acres.  Pack  will  be  right  at  2,250,000  cases  for 
the  two  states.  This  refers  to  sweet  corn.  The  above 
is  our  guess. 

CORHAM,  MAINE,  Sept.  13 — Corn  acreage  25  per 
cent  more  than  in  1927.  Prospective  yield  about  75  per 
cent  of  last  year.  Think  Maine  corn  crop  will  fall  be¬ 
low  most  estimates. 

LEWISTON,  MAINE,  Sept.  18 — Acreage  normal. 
Yield:  We  have  just  commenced  packing  today,  and 
believe  from  indications  that  the  yield  per  acre  will  be 
above  normal.  We  thought  all  through  the  summer 
that  we  were  going  to  have  an  early  pack,  but  the  cold 
weather  since  September  1st  has  set  us  back  to  the 
starting  time  of  last  year,  September  19th.  We  pack 
only  the  small  Burpee  8-row  Golden  Bantam,  and  the 
quality  this  year  is  exceptionally  nice. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE,  Sept.  13— Sweet  Corn : 
Packing  season  just  started.  Too  early  to  determine 
what  results  may  be.  Corn  generally  seems  to  be  of 
good  quality,  except  in  certain  locations,  where  heavy 
rains  affected  filling  out  of  the  ears.  Weather  has  been 
generally  favorable,  but  yield  per  acre  is  not  expected 
to  be  above  average,  as  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the 
season,  as  the  ears  are  not  completely  filled  out  in  all 
territories. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE,  Sept.  18 — Corn  is  not 
yielding  nearly  as  well  as  we  expected  and  the  crop  will 
be  short  with  us. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  Sept.  17— Corn  total  failure. 


BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  Sept.  15 — Just  starting;  corn 
80  per  cent.  Cold,  w’et  weather  continues. 

BATAVIA,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18 — Corn  is  our  only  fall 
crop.  We  are  just  about  finishing  now.  This  item  runs 
about  40  per  cent  of  normal,  but  the  quality  is  good. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  Sept  17 — Sweet  Corn:  Acreage 
10  per  cent  less  than  1927.  Estimate  pack  75  per  cent 
of  normal. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12 — The  condition  of  our  corn 
crop  is  good.  We  anticipate  about  a  90  per  cent  nor¬ 
mal  if  frost  holds  off. 

LIMA  BEANS 

MILFORD,  DEL.,  Sept.  17 — Crop  about  half  har¬ 
vested  ;  the  yield  below  normal,  would  say  the  average 
about  75  per  cent  of  that  of  a  normal  year. 

OKRA 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  Sept.  17 — Pack  75  per  cent. 
All  sold. 

PEAS 

BELVIDERE,  ILL.,  Sept.  17 — 100  per  cent  on 
peas.  We  had  a  large  pack  of  peas  and  they  were  of 
very  nice  quality. 

MAYVILLE,  WIS.,  Sept.  15 — We  put  in  550  acres 
and  had  a  pack  of  60,000  cases.  It  was  an  average 
crop  compared  to  normal  vears. 

TURNIP  GREENS 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  Sept.  17 — Pack  now  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Sold  up  to  capacity. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

LUCEDAYS,  MISS.,  Sept.  17 — Pack  average  and 
all  sold. 

TOMATOES . 

ALVISO,  CAL.,  Sept.  13 — Are  arriving  at  cannery 
in  fine  condition,  size  and  color  being  exceptionally 
good.  The  season,  while  somewhat  early  this  year,  has 
been  very  favorable,  especially  for  tomatoes,  which  are 
practically  free  from  blight.  If  nothing  unforseen  hap¬ 
pens  a  normal  crop  will  be  harvested. 

SELBYVILLE,  DEL.,  Sept.  15 — Season  about  over 
and  about  two-thirdds  of  a  normal  pack  at  the  final 
wind  up. 

COLLINSVILLE,  ILL.,  Sept.  17 — Crop  is  very 
poor  this  season.  Will  get  about  50  per  cent  crop  if  the 
frost  doesn’t  come  too  early. 

MORRIS  CITY,  ILL.,  Sept.  12 — The  tomato  situa¬ 
tion  is  grave.  Sunburn  and  dwarfed  condition  from 
extreme  dry  weather  renders  crop  extremely  short. 
Crop  two  weeks  late.  Prospect  for  about  40  per  cent 
of  normal. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  Sept.  17 — About  one-eighth  crop 
tomatoes. 

McGEE,  MO.,  Sept.  20 — Crops  are  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure.  Not  enough  to  operate.  Will  not  can  anything 
this  year.  Cold,  wet  spring,  continuing  late,  hindered 
cultivating  when  needed. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17 — ^We  are  in  the  midst 
of  our  tomato  pack,  which  will  be  exceptionally  short. 
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1400  BUSHELS  FROM  ONE 


ALASKA 


Vine:  28  inch,  light,  slender 

Pod:  2^  in.,  blunt,  light,  single 

Season:  57  days  to  canning  stage 

Seed:  Medium  round,  slightly 
dented,  green. 


“Blood  Tells” 


pIVE  years  ago  we  searched  out  our  finest  field  of  Idaho  Alaskas  and 
from  that  field  we  selected,  one  at  a  time  by  hand,  a  sufficient  number  of 
model  vines  to  give  us  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  valuable  seed  stock. 
Every  one  of  these  vines  and  every  pod  on  each  vine,  had  to  measure  up  to 
certain  specifications  for  type  of  vine  and  pod,  uniformity  of  maturity  and 
productiveness.  Each  year  the  crop  has  been  carefully  tended,  rogued  and 
the  following  year  kept  and  planted. 

Today  each  bushel  of  the  original  stock  seed  has  increased  to  1400  bushels. 
Our  entire  1928  crop  is  from  this  stock  seed.  It  is  ready  to  release  to  the 
canners  and  YOUR  order  will  be  filled  from  what  we  honestly  believe  to  be 
the  finest  strain  of  Alaskas  on  the  market. 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 


Peas 


Beans 


Sweet  Com 
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On  account  of  a  blight  condition  and  the  fact  that  the 
vines  are  not  very  heavily  set,  am  positive  the  tonnage 
will  run  considerably  less  than  40  per  cent  of  our  nor¬ 
mal  average,  which  will  mean  a  very  short  pack. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17 — Acreage  50  per  cent 
less  than  1927.  Estimate  pack  50  per  cent  of  noraml. 

SUNNYBURN,  PA.,  Sept.  8 — ^We  pack  tomatoes 
only.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year,  but  yield  will 
be  about  30  per  cent  of  Hast  year. 

BROWNSVILLE,  TENN.,  Sept.  17— We  pack  Old 
Virginia  Brunswick  Stew,  tomatoes  and  tomato  puree. 
Our  tonfato  acreage  this  year  was  340  acres,  yield 
hardly  25  per  cent  of  normal.  We  consider  the  disas¬ 
ter  to  the  tomato  crop  a  blbssing  in  disguise  to  the  can- 
ner. 

BUCHANAN,  VA.,  Sept.  18 — Crops  are  very  poor, 
yield  bad.  Nothing  canned  in  this  section  but  tomatoes 
and  they  are  ruined.  We  had  an  awful  flood  here  on 
the  16th  of  August  that  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  to¬ 
mato  crops  in  this  section  as  well  as  the  factories.  The 
pack  here  this  year  will  be  very  small.  My  factory  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  flood,  as  well  as  one  other  fac¬ 
tory  near  me.  The  pack  in  this  neighborhood  last  year 
was  around  10,000  cases.  This  year  not  more  than 
3,500  or  4,000  cases;  all  are  about  done.  We  had  only 
worked  three  hours  on  our  first  run  when  our  factory 
w'as  torn  to  pieces. 

MARSHALL,  VA.,  Sept.  17 — ^Tomato  pack  40  per 
cent  of  normal.  Twenty  days  of  rain  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  practically  ruined  our  crop.  Will  pack  around  3,000 
cases  No.  3s. 

OLAF,  VA.,  Sept.  17 — Tomatoes  50  per  cent.  Late 
crop  no  good.  We  do  not  grow  any  other  canning  crops. 

FIGS 

REEDLEY,  CAL.,  Sept.  11 — Kadota  Figs  normal 
and  good  quality. 

PENSACOLA  RADIO  STATION  A  GREAT  AID 
TO  FISHING  FLEET 


The  Mobile  Daily  Register  of  August  19th  has  the 
following  to  say  about  the  Radio  Station  at  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Fla. : 

“The  radio  station  at  Pensacola,  WCOA,  which 
went  off  the  air  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  to 
await  a  more  favorable  season  for  reception  and  broad¬ 
casting,  was  called  into  a  sort  of  a  volunteer  service  a 
few  days  ago,  when  hurricanes,  three  or  four  of  themu 
threatened  this  part  of  the  country,  and  also  offered 
great  danger  to  fleets  of  fishing  and  coasting  vessels 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  volunteer  service  referred  to  was  undertaken 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Weather  Bureau  here,  it 
was  asserted,  to  warn  the  ships  at  sea  and  also  persons 
residing  along  the  coasts  in  exposed  and  threatened 
areas.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  thus  aroused  to  a 
point  of  either  preparing  for  the  hard  weather  or  to 
reach  high  points  outside  the  danger  zone. 

“It  is  claimed  that  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
ships  at  sea  were  thus  saved  by  the  broadcasting  warn¬ 
ings. 

“Station  WOCA  was  credited  two  years  ago  with 
warning  ships  of  the  passage  or  the  path  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  at  that  time  and  vessels  steered  clear  of  the 
trouble.  The  weather  man  would  chart  the  probable 
movement  of  the  hurricane,  and  this  was  furnished 
WCOA  officials.  This  was  heeded  by  ships  which  in¬ 
tercepted  the  broadcasting  warning,  and  as  a  result 
the  fishing  schooners  are  now  equipped  with  radio  re- 
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ceiving  sets  for  the  purpose  of  being  informed  as  they 
were  two  years  ago. 

“John  E.  Frenkel,  the  announcer,  was  at  the  mi¬ 
crophone  when  warnings  were  broadcasted  two  years 
ago,  and  he  was  there  for  several  nights  in  the  past 
week  pleading  with  people  in  exposed  and  threatened 
territory,  and  also  with  captains  of  vessels  to  get  out 
of  the  path  of  the  hurricane.  Mr.  Frenkel  prizes 
among  his  large  collection  many  letters  of  appreciation 
sent  from  sea  and  land,  and  all  give  him  and  the  sta¬ 
tion  credit  for  escaping  the  fury  of  the  stormy  ele¬ 
ments.” 

PENNA  CANNERS  GRADE  RAW  STOCK 
TOMATOES 


Here  is  a  story  which  tells  its  own  moral.  We 
take  this  from  the  Weekly  News  Bulletin  of  the 
Penna.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dated  Sept.  6 : 
CANNERS  TAKE  STEP  TO  IMPROVE  PRODUCT 
A  group  of  canners  in  York  county  have  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  for  the 
inspection  of  all  tomatoes  to  be  used  for  canning  purposes 
in  their  plants  during  the  present  season. 

These  canners  also  have  contracts  with  tomato  growers 
providing  for  a  premium  price  on  all  tomatoes  delivered 
which  grade  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  U.  S.  No.  2  grade  is  paid 
for  at  the  contract  price  while  culls  delivered  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  bring  a  return  under  the  agreement. 

Tomatoes  are  being  graded  at  the  canneries  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  expected  that  the  growers  and  canners  alike 
will  benefit  by  this  step  to  improve  the  quality  of'  the 
canned  product.  The  grower  who  delivers  a  sound  product 
is  rewarded  with  a  premium  price  for  his  efforts  while  the 
canner  who  is  enabled  to  put  up  a  better  finished  product 
is  in  stronger  position  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

There  has  been  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  to  the 
tomato  canners  in  the  past  few  years  and  many  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canneries  have  been  forced  to  close  down,  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  reports.  It  is  hoped  that  the  standardization 
which  is  under  way  this  fall  will  assist  in  putting  the 
Pennsylvania  canning  industry  back  to  the  position  it  once 
held. 


CONFERENCE  OF  PAPERBOARD  INDUSTRY 
WITH  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  announced 
that  it  will  give  a  hearing,  during  October,  in 
Chicago  to  the  Paperboard  Industries  Association, 
in  an  effort  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  in.  The  Commission’s  announcement  says: 

“Members  of  the  paperboard  industry  have  signi¬ 
fied  to  the  Commission  their  desire  to  find  ways  to 
eliminate  such  practices  as  price  discrimination,  in¬ 
ducing  breach  of  contract,  misbranding,  secret  rebates, 
and  misrepresentation.  'These  are  held  by  leaders  in 
the  industry  to  constitute  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion,  to  result  in  unnecessary  waste,  and  to  be  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  purchasing  public  as  well  as 
of  the  industry. 

The  industry  includes  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  paperboard,  corrugated  and  solid  fibre  boxes,  as 
well  as  folding  paper  boxes  or  cartons.  The  Paper- 
board  Industries  Association,  which  asked  for  the  trade 
practice  conference,  represents  in  membership  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  this  business. 

There  are  137  companies  in  the  association,  of 
which  55  are  classified  as  the  container  group,  35  as 
the  paperboard  group,  19  as  the  folding  box  group, 
while  the  remainder  are  listed  as  manufacturing  and 
distributing  different  combinations  of  paperboard 
goods,  containers  and  folding  boxes.  There  are  said  to 
be  about  165  nonmember  companies.” 
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Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott.  || 
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Landreth’s  Garden  Seeds 

*7^  Before  you  place  your  future  order,  your  order  for  delivery  after  the  1 928 

crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices  for  any  variety,  in  any  quantity,  for  any 
date  of  shipment,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  quote  you. 

If  there  are  any  spot  goods  needed  throughout  this  Spring  and  Summer, 
please  give  us  the  opportunity  of  quoting. 


COLONIAL  BOV  COPYRI6HTKO 


Business  founded  144  years  ago 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

Bristol,  Penna. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL 

VINERS 

VINER  FEEDERS 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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The  Artichoke 

By  A.  W.  BITTING,  M.  D. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


The  Italian  method  of  conserving  the  artichoke  is 
described  in  a  short  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : 

“Canned  Artichokes  and  Artichokes  preserved  in 
Oil.  By  Cavalier  G.  Rossate.  Bol.  Min.  Agr.  Ind  E. 
Com.  (Rome)  9  (1910),  Series  C.  No.  11,  p.  35-36. 

“One  of  the  products  of  luxury  of  radiant  Italy 
that  deserves  to  be  better  known  by  Americans  is  the 
small  artichoke  in  oil. 

“The  artichoke,  so  popular  in  the  South  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  which  region  it  is  indigenous,  is  a  savory  veg¬ 
etable  that  is  easily  digested.  It  is  known  botanically 
under  the  name  of  Cinara  scolymns  and  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Carduinae,  or  in  other  words  to  the  same 
family  as  the  thistle,  which  the  artichoke  resembles  but 
is  considerably  the  larger. 

“The  edible  part  of  the  artichoke  is  the  flower-cup, 
or  the  receptacle  that  carries  the  inflorescence  of  the 
plant,  and  is  the  fleshy  base  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx 
or  the  leaves  that  enclose  the  calyx.  Artichoke  bot¬ 
toms  are  frequently  used  in  the  better  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants. 

“There  are  four  or  five  varieties  of  cultivated  arti¬ 
chokes,  namely,  the  green  artichoke,  the  red,  the  blue, 
the  white,  and  the  sweet  or  Italian,  and  these  varieties 
differ  in  the  color  and  size  of  the  fruit. 

“The  green  artichoke  and  the  sweet  or  Italian  are 
the  best  varieties,  the  first  by  reason  of  its  notable  size, 
fleshiness  and  tenderness,  the  second  by  its  sweet  taste, 
tenderness  and  delicacy. 

“Artichokes  are  prepared  for  the  table  in  many 
ways ;  they  may  be  simply  boiled,  the  leaves  separated 
and  eaten ;  the  base  is  immersed  in  a  prepared  sauce, 
with  olive  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  or  it  may  be  fried  in  oil 
with  or  without  stuffing,  the  stuffing  consisting  of 
grated  bread,  eggs,  and  anchovies. 

“The  artichoke  bottoms  are  used  largely  in  the 
French  and  Italian  kitchens  for  frying  in  the  same  way 
that  mushrooms  are  used.  Artichokes  are  als®  eaten 
raw,  immersing  the  base  of  the  leaves  in  a  sauce  pre¬ 
pared  with  olive  oil,  salt,  and  pepper. 

“When  the  artichokes  are  in  condition  to  be  used 
on  the  table  or  to  be  canned,  the  outside  leaves  are  re¬ 
moved  if  too  hard,  and  the  top  and  bottom  made  round, 
the  top  being  cut  back  about  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
(one  and  a  quarter  inches). 

“The  artichoke  is  a  garden  vegetable  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Roman  people.  The  most  popular  method 
of  preparing  them  in  Rome  is  according  to  the  Israel- 
iti.sh  usage,  frying  them  in  oil,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  is  the  most  tempting  way  or  contributes  to  the 
greatest  pleasure  at  the  table. 

“Wine  agrees  -with  artichokes,  probably  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  artichoke  of  a  slight  tannic  principle 
similar  to  the  tannic  element  in  wine.  Its  taste  har¬ 
monizes  with  wine,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  ar¬ 
tichoke  gardens  spread  and  become  so  popular  in  all  the 
wine-producing  countries. 


“Artichokes  are  prepared  for  canning  in  the  same 
way  as  other  vegetable  products.  After  having  cleaned 
them,  removed  the  hard  outside  leaves,  and  trimmed 
the  bottom  and  top,  they  are  sterilized  at  110  degrees  C. 
for  about  an  hour.  The  brine  is  lightly  salted  and  con¬ 
tains  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  bicarbo¬ 
nate  of  soda. 

“Sometimes  before  boiling  them  they  are  held  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  water  containing  about  1  per  cent 
of  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  ex¬ 
tracting  from  them  the  bitter  principles  which  are 
present  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  varieties  than  in 
others.  The  artichokes  so  treated  are  rinsed  well  in 
fresh  water  to  remove  whatever  traces  of  sulphurous 
acid  may  remain,  and  are  afterwards  heated  and  ster¬ 
ilized  in  the  manner  already  described. 

“In  the  preparation  on  a  small  scale  to  provide  for 
domestic  needs,  the  artichoke  is  fir.st  boiled  about  ten 
minutes  in  lightly  acidulated  water  (with  lemon  juice) 
and  then  preserved  in  lightly  salted  water  in  the  man¬ 
ner  previously  described,  using  as  a  container  glass  ves¬ 
sels,  hermetically  sealed,  heating  continuously  in  a 
double  boiler. 

“In  industrial  establishments  the  cleaning  of  the 
artichoke  is  done  mechanically.  The  artichoke’s  bot¬ 
toms  are  prepared  for  preserving  in  tins  or  in  glass 
containers  in  the  identical  way  previously  described. 

“Artichokes  are  preserved  in  olive  oil  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  preservation  in  the  oil  in  a  different  way 
from  that  just  described.  For  such  preparation  only 
the  small  sweet  Italian  artichoke  is  selected,  the  bot¬ 
toms  not  larger  than  a  walnut  kernel,  as  preserved 
when  in  this  condition  they  are  most  tender  and  tasty. 

“After  having  cleaned  them,  they  are  boiled  for 
five  or  six  minutes  in  slightly  salted  water,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  eliminating  some  traces  of  the  bitter  principles 
that  they  naturally  contain ;  then  they  are  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  good  wine  vinegar,  to  which  is 
added  some  aromatic  spices. 

“Taken  from  the  vinegar  they  are  allowed  to 
drain,  then  are  placed  in  glass  containers  of  different 
sizes,  covered  with  the  best  olive  oil  in  the  same  way  as 
mushrooms  are  prepared  in  oil. 

“Orbetello,  a  small  city  on  the  coast  railway  that 
goes  from  Pisa  to  Rome,  not  far  from  Civitavecchia, 
but  to  the  north  of  the  last  city,  is  famous  for  arti¬ 
chokes  in  oil  prepared  in  the  manner  described.  They 
constitute,  the  Italians  say,  a  true  and  delicious  lunch, 
or  an  ideal  side  dish,  and  they  are  excellent  prepared  in 
salads. 

“This  special  quality  of  artichoke  is  prepared  only 
in  the  Roman  country  and  neighborhood,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  other  luxuries,  seems  to  be  too  highly  priced, 
yet  they  are  not  when  one  considers  the  great  care  nec¬ 
essary  in  their  selection  and  preparation.  Neither  are 
they  expensive  if  it  be  considered  that  they  are  served 
in  small  quantities  and  the  contents  of  the  glass  are  not 
necessarily  consumed  at  the  first  opening,  as  they  re¬ 
main  in  good  condition  under  oil  until  all  are  used. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers, 

Comprising 

JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
THE  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 


Growers  of  Seeds  for  Canners  since  the  inception 
of  the  Canning  industry. 


DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 


We  solicit  your  orders  for  prompt  shipment 
or  under  future  contract. 

Main  offices.  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Branches  in  Nine  States 


Fiiameled  Uiickets 
<Sc  Pans  Nniiihered 
or  Plain 


National  Tomato  Peeler 


Open  Proce 
Kettle 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 


Avars  Universal  Killer 
with 

Robins  Salt  Distributor 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


Baltimore,  Md 


Manufacturera  ot 

Canning  Machinery.  We  Furnish  Complete  Plants 
For  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  Etc. 


Urates 

Our  Own  Make 
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They  stimulate  the  appetite,  are  sweet  and  tender  and 
predispose  to  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  the  dishes 
that  follow  in  the  course  of  the  dinner.” 

The  possibilities  for  canning  artichokes  in  this 
country  were  first  recognized  by  Jean  Pacrette,  of 
Paris,  who  acted  as  consultant  in  food  technology  in 
the  nineties.  His  book,  “The  Art  of  Canning  and  Pre- 
sendng  as  an  Industry,”  although  published  in  this 
this  country,  is  in  reality  foreign,  and  some  of  the 
methods  are  not  permissible  in  this  country.  That  given 
for  the  artichoke  belongs  to  this  class,  but  is  given  here 
to  make  the  history  complete.  It  is  as  follows : 

ARTICHOKES 

“Artichokes  should  be  preserved  in  the  States  as 
they  are  in  Europe ;  they  are  a  real  delicacy  and  their 
cost  in  Louisiana  or  California  is  extremely  low.  They 
are  seldom  put  up  whole,  as  a  quart  can  could  only  hold 
one,  when  it  can  easily  hold  three  or  four  if  cut  in  quar¬ 
ters.  Whole  or  quarters  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Blanching — Cut  the  artichokes  in  four,  throwing 
them  in  cold  water  containing  one  ounce  of  sulphite  of 
soda  per  ten  gallons  of  water  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  black.  Blanch  the  artichokes  in  this  same 
water,  adding  one-half  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
each  twelve  gallons  of  water  to  fix  the  green.  After 
two  to  four  minutes  boiling,  throw  in  cold  running 
water  to  cool  off.  The  artichokes  must  only  be  put  in 
the  blanching  bath  when  same  is  boiling. 

Brine — The  blanching  must  not  cook  the  arti¬ 
chokes  ;  it  would  soften  them  too  much,  and  the  leaves 
would  not  hold  to  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  cooled  re¬ 
move  the  fibrous  seeds  with  a  knife  and  trim  the  leaves 
with  scissors,  put  in  cans  or  jars  and  cover  with  brine. 
Water,  5  gallons;  salt,  V/2  pounds;  alum,  1  ounce. 

This  brine  must  be  made  hot  but  used  cool. 

Process — Pints,  12  minutes  at  235  degrees  F. ; 
quarts,  18  minutes,  and  half-gallons,  25  minutes.  Or 
four  times  as  long  in  boiling  water. 

ARTICHOKE  BOTTOMS 

The  artichokes  must  be  thoroughly  blanched,  but, 
by  boiling  in  water,  they  are  liable  to  break.  This  is 
avoided  by  placing  them  in  water  in  a  processing 
kettle,  placing  over  them  a  heavy  sheet  of  iron  plate 
and  cooking  for  three  minutes  at  220  degrees  F.  Shave 
the  bottoms  evenly  with  a  knife,  take  off  all  the  leaves 
and  seeds  by  hand  and  place  the  bottoms  in  white  wil¬ 
low  baskets  and  plunge  them  in  a  kettle  containing  a 
solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda. 

Bisulphite,  2  ounces ;  water,  6  gallons. 

Cook  slowly  for  sixteen  minutes  and  cool  off  in  sev¬ 
eral  changes  of  cold  water. 

Can  in  tins  or  jars.  The  bottoms  being  quite 
soft,  it  is  customary  to  process  in  plain  boiling  water. 
One-half  pints,  50  minutes;  pints,  65  minutes;  and 
quarts,  80  minutes. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  leaving  the  arti¬ 
chokes  in  contact  with  iron,  as  this  metal  makes  them 
turn  black.” 

DOMESTIC  CANNING 

Mr.  Robert  Hickmott,  the  pioneer  asparagus 
packer  on  the  west  coast,  was  the  first  commercial 
packer  of  the  artichoke  in  this  country.  He  began  pack¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way  in  1912,  following  essentially  the 
French  methods.  He  packed  whole  and  trimmed  arti¬ 
chokes  or  artichoke  hearts  and  used  a  tall  can  designed 
especially  for  the  packing  of  whole  or  Melba  style  of 
peach.  Othei's  took  up  the  work,  but  the  demand  has 


been  very  limited,  as  so  few  persons  know  about  the 
vegetable.  The  pack  in  1925  is  estimated  to  have  used 
about  600  tons  of  raw  material,  and  there  has  been  no 
substantial  increase  since  that  time.  Most  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  is  done  by  two  firms. 

The  packing  of  the  artichoke  presents  little  diffi¬ 
culty  as  far  as  keeping  is  concerned,  but  does  require 
more  than  ordinary  care  to  produce  a  product  which 
has  an  attractive  appearance. 

It  has  been  learned  by  experience  that  the  best  ar¬ 
tichokes  for  canning  are  those  which  develop  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  rather  than  those  which  come 
later,  and  this  is  particularly  true  for  those  intended  to 
be  used  whole.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  get  the  early 
buds  on  the  fresh  market  in  order  to  take  adantage  of 
the  higher  price  which  usually  prevails  at  that  time, 
and  to  can  when  the  market  becomes  fully  stocked  on 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  season ;  that  is,  in  March  and 
April.  The  buds  are  best  when  selected  full  size,  fleshy 
and  tender,  but  with  the  bracts  well  drawn  together. 
When  the  bud  begins  to  loosen  at  the  tip  or  open,  then 
there  is  more  or  less  tendency  toward  a  brownish  dis¬ 
coloration  at  the  base  of  the  bracts  and  around  the  bot¬ 
tom,  a  defect  in  appearance  only,  but  objectionable  in 
the  trade.  The  same  amount  of  discoloration  or  more 
in  a  fresh  artichoke  would  go  unnoticed  or  without 
criticism,  but  looked  upon  as  a  blemish  when  canned. 
The  stems  are  cut  back  two  inches  or  more  as  a  rather 
long  stem  affords  some  protection  against  drying,  too 
rapid  change  in  the  bracts,  and  also  against  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  Drying  and  toughening  does  not  take 
place  nearly  as  rapidly  as  in  asparagus,  nevertheless 
the  buds  should  be  gotten  into  the  factory  and  worked 
upon  promptly  to  keep  the  changes  at  the  minimum. 
The  fact  that  they  appear  so  resistant  and  firm  is  an 
invitation  to  negligence  in  this  respect. 

The  first  operation  is  to  thoroughly  soak  and  wash 
the  buds,  as  there  is  usually  fine  dust  between  the  outer 
rows  of  bracts,  and  this  is  difficult  to  dislodge  without 
first  loosening  and  then  using  strong  sprays  of  water. 

Artichokes  are  packed  whole,  trimmed  as  hearts, 
and  as  bottoms.  Medium  sized  buds  are  preferred  for 
packing  whole,  as  after  blanching  four  buds  can  be  put 
in  a  No.  21/2  can  or  two  in  a  No.  2  can.  This  is  the  most 
desirable  size  for  these  two  cans,  as  they  will  be  well 
filled  and  the  buds  not  mashed.  About  20  per  cent  of 
the  pack  is  put  up  in  this  way.  A  few  large  buds  are 
packed  two  in  a  No.  2i/4  can  or  three  in  the  extra  tall 
No.  2  can,  but  the  tendency  is  toward  using  the  stand¬ 
ard  cans  and  to  pack  without  waste  space. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  packing  of  whole 
buds  is  that  the  leaves  cling  so  close  together  that 
the  air  is  trapped  and  water  does  not  penetrate 
equally  to  all  parts  in  the  blanching,  a  matter  which 
may  account  for  some  of  the  irregularities  in  dis¬ 
coloration.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  brine 
is  put  on  in  the  cans  so  that  cans  which  are  appar¬ 
ently  full  when  sealed  may  show  variations  of  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  head  space 
after  processing.  It  should  be  comparatively  easy  to 
correct  the  difficulty  in  both  cases  by  vacuumizing,  and 
it  is  possible  that  if  used  as  a  preliminary  step  in 
blanching  that  would  suffice. 

The  principal  packing  is  with  hearts  and  in  this 
style  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  cutting  and 
grading.  In  some  the  bracts  are  cut  very  short  and  in 
others  they  are  left  a  half  inch  or  more  in  length  or 
suitable  for  different  ways  of  serving  them  by  chefs. 
The  favorite  size  seems  to  be  from  9  to  11  hearts  for 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV,  Salem,  N.  J. 


o  6ra  p  he  d 
or  printed  in  colors  -  - 
Va  rnished  embossed 

Will  solve  your  Isabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  «  « 


The  United  States  Pr 

55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI  , 

98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 


FOR  FILLING  WHOLE  TOMATOES,  CUT 


STRING  BEANS.  APPLES,  BEETS. 
CHERRIES.  ETC. 

Tomatoes  are  measured  dry.  Will  not  mash  the  fruit. 

Incline  measure  pockets  to  drain  juice  from  fruit. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  in  bottom  of  can. 

Worm  feed — no  mashing  of  cans.  Smooth  delivery. 

Very  easily  adjusted,  slight  turn  of  hand  wheel  governs  amount 
desired  in  cans. 

Hopper  has  soft,  pliable  rubber  hose  that  moves  the  fruit  into  the 
measure  device. 

Machine  furnished  with  friction  clutch  that  starts  it  off  smoothly. 
For  No.  2,  and  3  cans.  Special  machine  built  for  No.  1 
cans,  also  No.  10  cans. 

Manufacturers  of  Full  Line  of  Beet  Machinery. 

Beet  Topper — Beet  Grader — Beet  Splitter — Beet  Quarterer  — 

Beet  Peeler — Beet  Slicer. 


Also  New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Filler — Rotary  Syruper — Corn  Shaker — Hot  Water  Exhauster — Liquid  Plunger  Filler — 
Picking  Table — Tomato  Trimmer  and  Scalder— Electric  Process  Clock — String  Bean  Cutter. 
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a  No.  2  can,  though  the  variation  runs  from  6  to  16 
per  can.  .^out  70  per  cent  is  put  up  in  this  style. 

Artichoke  bottoms  are  prepared  from  heads  of  all 
sizes  and  those  which  are  more  mature  than  are  de¬ 
sired  for  use  in  whole  buds  and  hearts.  All  the  outer 
leaves  and  florets  are  removed,  so  that  nothing  remains 
except  the  choice  edible  base.  They  constitute  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  pack.  The  trimming  of  the  hearts 
and  bottoms  is  done  with  power  machines,  but  must 
be  hand  fed.  They  are  immediately  plunged  into  water, 
or  a  brine  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  per  cent  of 
citric  acid,  or  the  same  acidity  of  distilled  vinegar,  to 
prevent  oxidation.  There  is  less  irregularity  in  the 
discoloration  about  the  base  of  the  bracts  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  than  with  whole  artichokes  and  no  irregularity  in 
the  fill  of  the  can  in  short  cut  hearts  and  bottoms. 

The  blanching  is  done  in  a  2  per  cent  brine  to 
which  from  one  to  three-tenths  per  cent  of  citric  acid 
is  added.  The  time  required  is  longer  than  for  most 
vegetables,  being  from  10  to  20  minutes.  The  French 
custom  is  to  blanch  until  half  cooked  or  from  15  to  25 
minutes.  The  buds  are  chilled  and  kept  submerged 
in  water  and  packed  in  cans  promptly.  If  the  blanch¬ 
ing  be  done  in  salt  water,  a  two  per  cent  brine  is  suf¬ 
ficient  in  the  can,  but  if  the  blanching  be  done  in  plain 
water,  a  three  per  cent  brine  is  preferred.  If  the  blanch 
bath  contains  citric  acid  or  vinegar,  then  no  acid  is 
needed  in  the  brine  in  the  cans,  otherwise  from  one  to 
two-tenths  per  cent  citric  acid  is  used  in  the  brine  for 
packing.  The  acid  assists  in  preventing  the  dull  leaden 
color  usual  to  the  product  when  this  precaution  is  not 
taken.  It  has  been  recognized  as  a  part  in  the  packing 
of  this  product  as  well  as  that  of  some  others,  so  that 
it  is  permissible.  It  gives  a  slight  acid  taste,  but  as 
this  delicacy  is  most  often  served  with  a  mayonnaise 
dressing  or  other  tart  sauce,  this  is  not  an  objection. 

The  processing  of  the  artichoke  is  easy,  as  free 
liquid  surrounds  the  heads,  hearts,  or  bottoms  and 
conveys  the  heat  promptly. 
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TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

Arreafte.  revised  indicated  yield  and  revised  production  for  1928, 
compared  with  1927. 


AcreaBC  Yield  per  acre  I’l-oduction 

Indicated  Forecast 

Auk.1,  Sep.l,  Aub.  I.  Sept.  1, 

State  1927  1928  1927  1928  1928  1927  1928  1928 

Arkansas  .  17,820  19,600  3.0  2.8  2.2  53,500  54,900  43,100 

California  .  28,760  23,880  6.2  7.3  7.2  178,300  174,300  171,90o 

Colorado  .  2,250  2,250  5.0  6.4  7.2  11,200  14,400  16,200 

Delaware  .  15,000  13,500  5.1  3.9  2.8  76,500  52,600  37,800 

Illinois  .  5,110  5,130  4.4  4.1  3.6  22,600  21,000  18,500 

Indiana  .  42,990  49,870  3.8  4.0  3.4  163,400  199,500  169,600 

Iowa  .  4,080  4,810  4.5  4.4  3.6  18,400  21,200  16,800 

Kentucky  .  6,530  8,030  3.2  2.3  2.4  20,900  18,600  19,300 

Maryland  .  34,410  22,710  4.4  4.0  2.5  151,400  90,800  66,800 

MichiBan  .  1,800  1,660  6.5  5.8  6.0  9,900*  9,600  8,300 

Missouri  .  19,440  18,700  2.0  2.8  2.2  38,900  52,400  41,100 

New  Jersey .  28,000  31,920  5.2  4.8  4.1  145,600  153,200  130,900 

New  York .  10,640  11,170  6.7  5.5  4.6  70,600  61,400  61,400 

Ohio  .  10,000  10,400  4.5  6.2  3.6  45,000  54,100  37,400 

Pennsylvania  .  3,740  5,240  5.0  4.1  3.3  18,700  21,500  17,300 

Tennessee  .  8,450  10,220  2.9  2.7  2.2  24,500  27,600  22,600 

Utah  .  5,200  4.990  9.3  10.1  8.6  48,400  50,400  42,900 

VirBinia  .  6,420  5,390  4.0  3.1  2.4  •  25,700  16,700  12,900 

Other  States .  3,310  4,070  2.3  3.3  2.6  7,600  13,400  10,200 

Total . 253,850  253,540  4.6  4.4  3.6  1,131,000  1,107,.500  924.900 


SWEET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
Revised  acreairc.  indicated  yield  and  forecast  of  production  for  1928, 
compared  with  1927. 


AcreaBC  ^  Yield  per  acre  Production 

Indicated  Forecast 

Revise<i  Aub.  1,  Sep.  1,  Aub.  1.  Sept.  1, 

State  1927  1928  1927  1928  1928  1927  1928  1928 

Acres  Tons 

Delaware  .  3,500  4,060  2.4  2.1  1.5  8,400  8,600  6.100 

Illinois  .  40,650  64,880  2.0  2.6  2.5  81,300  142,700  137,200 

Indiana  .  17,010  27,390  1.4  2.5  2.2  23,800  68,500  60,300 

Iowa  .  26,750  39,860  2.3  2.8  2.6  61,600  111,600  103,600 

Maine  .  8,260  12,090  2.8  2.9  3.0  23,100  35,100  36,300 

Maryland  .  27,500  30,800  1.8  2.6  1.6  49,600  77,000  49,300 

MichiBan  .  9,400  8,9:50  1.5  2.2  2.0  1  4,100  1  9.600  1  7,900 

Minnesota  .  18,500  25,340  1.8  2.5  2.5  33,;400  63,400  63,40(1 

Nebraska  .  4,600  5,470  2.5  2.8  2.2  11,500  15,.300  12,000 

New  Hampshire .  780  1,290  2.3  2.4  2.4  1,800  3,100  3,100 

New  York .  20,290  27,000  1.6  2.3  2.0  32,500  62,100  64,000 

Ohio  .  18,730  27,910  1.6  2.1  1.8  30,000  58,600  60,20o 

Pennsylvania  .  2,800  3,640  1.3  2.2  1.6  3,600  8,000  5,800 

Vermont  .  1,870  2,470  2.2  2.5  2.4  4,100  6.200  5,900 

Wisconsin  .  10,410  14.780  1.3  2.4  2.3  13,500  35,600  34,000 

Other  States .  4,380  5.300  1.6  2.8  2.4  7,000  14,800  12,700 

Total . 215,430  291,210  1.9  2.5  2.2  399,000  730,000  651,800 


CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT 

Estimated  acreaBe.  indicated  yield  and  forecast  of  production 
for  1928,  with  comparisons. 


Acreasre  Yield  per  acre  Production 

State  Indicated  Forecast 

1926  1927  1928  1926  1927  1928  1926  1927  1928 

Acres  Tons 

Colorado  .  100  210  90  16.0  14.1  12.8  1,600  3,000  1.200 

Illinois  .  360  360  360  8.0  11,0  8.5  2,900  4.000  3,100 

Indiana  . 1,000  360  730  8.0  9.0  8.5  8,000  3.200  6,200 

MichiBan  .  1,500  1,530  1,620  10.0  9.0  9.6  15.000  13,800  15,600 

Minnesota  .  420  430  430  10.5  12.0  11.2  4,400  5,200  4,800 

New  York .  3,000  3,960  4,120  12.6  16.0  9.4  37.800  63.400  38,700 

Ohio  .  1,850  2,590  2,250  11.0  13.0  10.1  20.400  33,700  22,700 

W';i.shinBton  .  380  260  260  10.0  10.0  8.5  3.800  2,600  2,200 

Wisconsin  .  1,790  2.090  2,510  9.0  9.6  11.2  16,100  20,100  28,100 

Other  States .  1,760  1,920  2,110  8.0  8.2  9.0  14,100  15,700  19,000 

Total . 12,160  13,710  14,480  10.2  12.0  9.8  124.100  164,700  141,600 


CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES 

Estimated  acreage,  indicated  yield  and  forecast  of  production  based  on 
condition  as  reported  on  September  1  for  1928.  with  comparisons. 


Acreage  Yield  per  acre  Production 

State  Indicated  (000  omitted) 

1926  1927  1928  1926  1927  1928  1926  1927  1928 

Acres  Bushels 

California  .  2,560  2,120  3,050  144  159  176  369  337  5.37 

Colorado  2  900  2,190  4,450  61  50  76  177  110  338 

Illinois  .  940  960  1,560  .50  35  72  47  34  112 

Indiana  7,250  6.800  10,950  54  38  57  392  258  624 

Iowa  .  800  270  500  42  45  63  34  12  32 

Michigan  . 25.030  17,350  25.780  42  30  59  1,051  520  1,.521 

Minnesota  .  3.000  3,060  3,400  45  30  56  135  92  190 

Missouri  .  2.800  670  1.260  35  52  60  98  35  76 

New  York .  920  680  840  35  51  72  32  35  60 

Ohio  . 1,600  1,750  2,200  55  35  80  88  61  176 

Washington  .  530  410  460  60  68  95  32  28  44 

Wisconsin  . 11,950  6,800  11,420  50  40  64  598  272  731 

Other  States .  9,460  7,940  9,970  65  68  70  615  540  698 

Total . 69,740  51,000  75,840  53  46  68  3.668  2,334  5,139 
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Have  A  Clean  Sani¬ 
tary  Plant. 

The  Indiana  Slush  Pump 
wiU  dispose  of  all  your 
waste  and  sewage.  In¬ 
vestigate  it*s  properties. 


Kook-More  Koils 
Cooper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 
Copper  Steam  Tilting  Kettles 
Indiana  Pulpers 
Improved  Brush  Finishers 
Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
Indiana  No.  10  Fillers 


[AW 


SLUSH  PUMP 


Indianapolit,  Indiana 


Indiana  Grading  Tables 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  Wilters 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Steam  Traps 
Steel  Stools 


Well!  When  It 
Comes  To  Shaking 
Corn  The 
Indiana  Corn 
Shaker — 


Does  that  to  perfection 
and  it  won*t  harm  a  label. 
Take  it  right  to  the  rick 
or  pile.  IPs  mobile. 


CORN  SHAKER 


Use  “CLEVO”  Which  Is  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  resisting. 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Our  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  marry 
IT 

into  your  can 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  quote  for  contract  growing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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FARMING  UNDER  PAPER 


The  Literary  Digest,  in  its  August  18th  issue,  has 
a  very  interesting  account  of  an  article  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Milton  Wright  to  “The  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can”  (New  York),  in  which  he  points  out  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  advantages  of  crops  being  raised  under  paper, 
and  from  his  accounts  of  experiments  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  so  far  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  farm¬ 
ing  under  paper  can  be  successfully  adapted  to  truck 
farming  and  the  crop  yield  increased  from  73  to  691  per 
cent.  This  method  of  farming  under  paper  may  have 
resulted  very  beneficially  in  this  section  this  spring 
with  the  stringless  bean  crop,  which  was  a  failure  due 
to  the  heavy  rains  and  the  unseasonable  cold  weather. 
The  paper  applied  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  article 
would  most  likely  have  protected  the  roots  of  the  bean 
plants  from  an  excessive  amount  of  rain  and  cold 
weather,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  being  washed 
up  and  chilled,  as  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  pineapple  growers  in 
Hawaii  last  year  paid  $500,000  for  paper  under  which 
to  grow  pineapples.  The  growers  raised  30  per  cent 
more  pineapples  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  there 
is  a  tremendous  saving  in  labor.  The  article  follows: 

“Without  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  we 
can  see  the  day  when  nearly  all  our  plants,  potatoes, 
corn,  tomatoes,  spinach,  cotton  and  what  not,  will  be 
grown  under  paper. 

For  four  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  carrying  on  experiments,  and  their  tests  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  paper  to  stimulate  plant 
growth.  With  every  crop  save  one  (peanuts)  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  an  unqualified  success. 

To  understand  the  use  of  paper  in  agriculture,  sup¬ 
pose  we  go  back  to  its  origin.  On  a  sugar  plantation 
near  Honolulu,  before  the  World  War,  Charles  F.  Eck- 
hart  found  it  a  stupendous  task  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Year  after  year  he  had  been  heaping  crop  refuse 
between  the  rows  (mulching  the  term  farmers  use)  for 
the  double  purpose  of  blanketing  the  weeds  and  retard¬ 
ing  the  evaporation  of  moisture.  The  mulch  would  de¬ 
compose  after  a  time,  and  actually  encourage  the 
weeds. 

If  only  Eckert  could  find  a  mulch  that  would  con¬ 
trol  the  weeds  permanently  he  would  be  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stride  forward.  At  last  he  hit  upon  a  tough 
kind  of  paper.  The  sharp  shoots  of  the  young  plants 
easily  stabbed  their  way  through,  but  the  weeds  were 
smothered. 

The  idea  grew.  The  use  of  black  paper,  it  was 
found,  raised  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  The  activity 
of  bacteria  was  increased.  The  moisture  remained  in 
the  ground  until  it  was  absorbed  by  the  plant  roots  in¬ 
stead  of  being  wasted  quickly  by  evaporation.  Then, 
too,  the  paper  preserved  the  original  cultivation  of  the 
soil  throughout  the  growing  period. 

With  one  unused  to  mulch  paper,  the  thought  is 
likely  to  occur  that  rains  would  be  prevented  from 
reaching  the  soil  under  the  paper.  The  fact  is  that  the 
water  reaches  the  soil  through  the  openings  where  the 
plantings  are  made  or  between  the  edges  of  the  paper 
and  seeping  downwards  or  sideways,  is  stored  up 
under  the  blanketing  effect  of  mulch  paper. 

With  the  theory  of  mulch  paper  being  so  sound 
and  full  of  promise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  remarkable 
results  achieved  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  others  began  experiments  in 


this  country  in  a  variety  of  climated  soils  and  with  a 
variety  of  crops.  Side  by  side  plantings  were  made, 
one  set  under  mulch  paper  and  one  set  uncovered. 

With  sweet  corn,  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  white 
potatoes,  turnips,  tomatoes,  spinach,  cotton — with 
every  crop  that  was  tried,  save  one,  the  results  were 
phenomenal. 

The  single  exception  was  peanuts.  Instead  of 
increasing  the  yield,  mulch  paper  actually  decreased  it 
by  46  per  cent.  The  explanation  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  mulch  paper  prevented  the  natural  pegging  of  the 
peanuts. 

Here  are  the  results  from  trials  with  and  with¬ 
out  mulch  paper  at  the  Government’s  experimental 
farms  at  Arlington,  Va.  The  percentages  show  the 
increased  yield  of  the  mulched  areas : 


White  potatoes.. 

Per  Cent 
.  73 

Green  beans.... 

Per  Cent 
. 153 

Cotton  . 

.  91 

Beets  . 

. 409 

Sweet  potatoes.. 

. 122 

Carrots  . 

. 507 

Celery  . 

. 123 

Cucumbers  .... 

. 612 

Peppers  . 

. 146 

Sweet  corn . 

. 691 

Eggplants  . 

. 150 

One  thing  made  clear  by  the  experiments  is  that 
not  only  are  crops  more  abundant,  but  they  are  earlier. 
In  many  cases  this  affords  the  possibility  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  planting  before  the  growing  season  is  ended. 

Applying  mulch  paper  to  crop  area  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  paper  comes  in  rolls — 150  or  300  yards 
long  and  in  widths  of  18  and  36  inches.  The  farmer 
lays  the  roll  down  across  one  end  of  a  row  of  cultivated 
soil  and  unrolls  it  to  the  other  end  over  or  between  the 
beds.  The  paper  is  thus  in  direct  surface  contact  with 
the  beds.  Where  drill  crops  are  to  be  planted  a  strip 
of  two  inches  or  less  is  left  between  successive  strips. 

The  paper  is  anchored  to  the  ground  with  stones, 
staples  or  with  dirt  turned  over  the  edges.  In  Hawaii, 
where  thousands  of  miles  of  paper  are  laid  each  year, 
specially  designed  paper-laying  machines  are  drawn 
by  mules  or  tractors. 

Planting  is  done  by  either  of  two  methods — 
^through  the  paper  or  between  strips  of  paper.  Where 
you  have  such  crops  as  tomatoes,  eggplants,  peppers, 
pineapple  or  field  corn,  which  requires  rather  wide  in¬ 
tervals,  the  best  way  is  to  plant  in  regularly  spaced 
openings  made  through  the  paper.  With  pineapples, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  stab  a  hole  through  the  paper 
with  a  rounded  stick  or  dibble.  The  pineapple  slip  is 
then  placed  in  the  plant  bed  through  the  opening. 

With  tomatoes  and  other  less  hardy  plants,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  opening  be  made  sufficiently  large 
for  some  uncovered  soil  around  the  plant’s  base. 
Usually  a  hole  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  is 
sufficient. 

Sometimes  crisscross  slits  are  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  edges  may  be  folded  back  as  flaps.  It 
is  possible  to  so  adjust  these  flaps  that  considerable 
protection  from  the  wind  is  given. 

With  carrots,  radishes,  spinach  and  other  drill 
crops  sown  in  rows  close  together,  the  planting  is  done 
between  the  strips  of  paper.  The  weed  growth  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  narrow  planting  strip  and  the  work  of  cul¬ 
tivation  is  a  minimum. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  the  success  in  Hawaii,  ex¬ 
tensive  trials  are  being  made  with  various  crops  in 
Africa,  Australia,  Asia,  the  West  Indies  and  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  reports  of  all  of 
them  strongly  suggest  that  the  practice  may  become  a 
general  one,  and  that  it  is  soundly  economic.” 
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CRATES 


PACKING  BOXES 


Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber 
Company 


Manufacturers 


5  Memphis, 


Tenn. 


All  Varieties  Gum  and  Cottonwood  Boxes  and  Crates. 
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Storaige  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


The  Label  is  noticed  before  the 
foods  are  tasted.  A  Gamse  Label 
invites  a  trial. 


H.GAMSESBRQ 

L  i  fho^apher's 

GAMsftuiLDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL  OHIO 

Manafactarers  ot 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  > 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUHER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  rsill  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


ALABAMA 

Visiting  His  Trade — Augustus  P.  Dorgan,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Mobile,  Ala.,  left  Mobile  this  past  week  for  Texas 
on  a  business  trip.  He  will  be  gone  for  a  week.  It  does 
not  matter  to  Mr.  Dorgan  whether  you  are  a  Hoover 
Democrat  or  an  A1  Smith  Republican,  he  will  gladly 
and  effectively  discuss  with  you  the  merits  of  his  two 
popular  brands  of  quality  food  products,  “Miss-Lou” 
and  “Gulfkist,”  and  he  knows  his  stuff  when  it  comes 
to  canning. 


Mobile  Ice  Plant  Burns — The  ice  plant  of  the  Lores 
Canning  Co.,  foot  of  Eslava  street,  on  the  river  front. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  caught  fire  at  9  A.  M.  September  12th  and 
completely  destroyed  the  building  and  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  the  machinery,  much  of  the  machinery 
being  so  badly  damaged  by  fire  and  water  that  it  will 
have  to  be  junked.  The  ice  plant  was  a  new  50-ton 
Arctic-Parnell  system  installed  in  1926.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  about  $85,000,  and  the  firm  carried  insur¬ 
ance.  The  building  near  the  ice  plant  that  houses  the 
raw  sea  food  department  of  the  Lores  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  was  not  damaged. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fire  Destroys  Plant;  To  Rebuild — The  plant  of  the 
Shaw  Family,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  packers  of  quality 
fruits,  was  damaged  by  fire  recently  with  an  estimated 
loss  of  $200,000,  much  of  this  being  to  stock  in  the 
warehouse.  The  firm  plans  to  rebuild  at  once. 


Prominent  Broker  Dead — Walter  C.  Zinn,  well 
known  merchandise  broker  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  olives,  passed  away  a  few  days  ago,  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  but  two  days.  The  business  is  to  be 
continued  by  his  son,  Frederick  Zinn. 


Wholesale  Grocer  Dead — William  Warner  Heniy, 
father  of  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  president  of  Mills 
College,  Oakland,  Cal.,  passed  away  in  that  city  Sep¬ 
tember  9th,  at  the  age  of  89  years.  Mr.  Henry  came 
to  California  in  1858  and  for  years  conducted  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business  at  San  Francisco.  Four  children 
survive,  in  addition  to  the  distinguished  college  head. 


Blaze  Damages  Olive  Oil  Plant — The  olive  oil  plant 
of  George  Maselli  &  Sons  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  was  damaged 
by  fire  September  12. 


Building  Tin  Plate  Mill — Work  has  been  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Columbia  Steel  Company  on  a  $2,000,000 
tin  plate  mill  at  Pittsburg,  Cal. 


ILLINOIS 

Trial  Pack  of  Limas — The  Hampshire  plant  of  the 
J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company  has  experimented  with  a 
pack  of  thirty-three  acres  of  lima  beans  which,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  be  canned  regularly  each  season. 

Other  vegetables  besides  corn  and  peas  are  being 
considered  for  next  season. 


WASHINGTON 

Pie  Manufacturers  to  Build  Cannery — The  Weaver 
brothers,  pie  manufacturers,  3209  N.  Monroe,  have 
purchased  from  E.  B.  Crawford,  of  Opportunity,  a  two- 
story  frame  building  on  the  Bowdish  road,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Apple  Center  and  Opportunity,  in  which  they 
will  establish  a  canning  factory  to  put  up  fruit  require¬ 
ments  for  their  two  plants. 

CAMERON  CAN  COMPANY’S  NEW  BUILDING 


VISITORS  to  the  Annual  Machinery  Show  stand  in 
admiration  at  the  splendidly  built  and  highly 
efficient  can-making  machinery,  produced  by  the 
Cameron  Can  Making  Machinery  Company,  and  not 
the  least  attractive  feature  about  these  exhibits  is  Mr. 
Wm.  Cameron  himself,  president  of  the  company,  and 
the  man  behind  all  of  these  machines.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Cameron  makes  a  very  personal  affair  of  each  machine 
and  that’s  why  each  one  is  right. 


They  have  built  a  splendid  business,  but  Chicago’s 
imogress  in  developing  Ashland  avenue  into  a  boule¬ 
vard  has  necessitated  remodeling  of  their  building, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

They  are  adding  one  story  and  are  erecting  an  im¬ 
posing  tower  in  which  is  mounted  a  clock.  This  clock 
will  be  visible  from  four  directions  and  its  chimes  will 
ring  out  on  the  half  hours. 

Visitors  to  Chicago  next  January  will  find  it  well 
worth  their  time  to  visit  this  fine  machinery  plant,  and 
note  how  its  up-to-date  equipment  produces  the  ma¬ 
chines  now  famous  throughout  the  industry. 

CARRYING  FULL  LINE  OF  GEARS 


S  DAYSMAN  &  COMPANY,  manufacturers  of  a  full 
line  of  can  making  machinery  and  of  the  well 
known  “Trimmer  and  Slitter,”  the  machine  that 
takes  a  piece  of  tin  and  trims  and  slits  it  in  one  opera¬ 
tion,  are  now  carrying  in  stock  a  full  line  of  “Bond” 
gears  of  every  description  including  gear  tracks, 
sprockets,  roller  chain,  etc.,  and  can  make  immediate 
delivery  on  any  size  of  the  above  mentioned  equipment. 
Address  them  at  801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 
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BRAND  OF 


TmPLAxna 


H/MBODIES  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality*  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  -  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 


Die  MCLlNGBirriDl  CP 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

'ELIN  —  CARDIFF’ 


LIMITIBD 

CARDirr 

soraiimEs 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  STH  edition 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery  Wanted — Seed 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Burt  Labeler,  electrically  driven,  for  No.  3  cans 
1  Burt  Labeler,  adjustable  for  No.  2  cans  and 
smaller. 

Address  Box  A-1603  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— One  Hawkins  and  One  Ayars  exhaust 
box.  Burnham  double  filler  cooker  for  corn,  pumpkin, 
apple  butter,  etc.  Zastrow  hoist,  temperature  regu¬ 
lators  for  kettles  and  blanchers  with  compressed  air- 
tanks.  Beveled  gears,  split  steel,  wood,  and  clutch 
pulleys.  Shafting  hangers,  pipes,  valves  and  fittings. 
Complete  equipment  for  handling  one  thousand 
bushels  of  apples  per  day. 

Address  Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  purchase  Rogers  Bros.,  Refugee  Wax 
and  Stringless  Refugee  Bean  Seed.  About  900  lbs.  of 
each. 

Address  Box  A-1605  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

To  Represent  Canners 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  an  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  clire  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Man  to  install  and  superintend  small  beef  Cannery 
only  one  product  canned.  State  experience,  salary  expected, 
age  and  if  any  curing  or  other  beef  packing  house  experience. 
Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  manufacturer  of 
a  complete  line  of  high  grade 


For  full  information 
address  the  nearest 
District  Sales  Office. 


AMERICAN 


Machinery — Wanted 


MSWf  ==  COKE  =  —  «»»» 


WANTED  to  buy  a  single  and  double  mixer  suitable  for 
mixing  ground  meat  and  cereals.  Can  Filling  Machine 
for  number  two  cans.  Exhauster,  Horizontal  Retort 
Power  and  hand  Labeling  machine. 

Address  Hill  Beef  Packing  Co. ,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Approximately  570  Gross,  36  milimeter 
Handy  Caps  with  Composition  Cork  Liner  (in  original 
containers)  at  price  of  40;^  per  gross. 

Address  Box  A-1602  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Small  Canning  Plant  in  New  York  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  can  be  taken  over  with  a  nominal  investment. 
Now  canning  meat  under  Federal  inspection.  Quick 
action. 

Address  Box  A-1604  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Tin  Plates 


We  are  producing  a  superior 
quality  of  CoKE  Tin  Plates 
specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
iTientsofthe  canningand  packing 
industry.  Demand  American 
Cokes  —  the  best  obtainable. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Sheet 
andl'in  Mill  Products — Black  Sheets,  Gal¬ 
vanized  Sheets,  I'in  and  I'crne  Plates.  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsb.rih,p.. 


District  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
Denver,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives :  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company,  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles,  Portl^d,  Seattle 
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SAFETY 

First,  last  and  always. 

Watch  your  increasing  values  and  increase 
your  insurance  proportionately. 

You  can  do  this  most  economically  with 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of 
insurance  has  averaged  $6.20  per  thousand 
less  than  the  usual  insurance  company  pre¬ 
miums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


1928  Model  Viner 


DOUBLE-TYPE.  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufacturad  by 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Foot  Thame*  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAI  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  192 A 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


Green  Bean  Grader* 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Green  Bean  Cutter* 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

tr*  Can  Marker*  Gr« 

era  Lift  Truck*  Gre 

r*  Conveyor*  Grt 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 


Green  Pea  Viner* 
Green  Pea  Feeder* 
Green  Bean  Snipper* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO. 
Ogdea,  Utah 


BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Pineappl*  Cormrt,  Sixer*  and  Slicer* 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 


Can  prices 

1928  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2^  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


COMTAINIRt  Of  TIM  flATC  -  tiaCK  IKOM  •  CAIV4MI/I D  IMOK*  -  IIBMl 


The  Livingston  County 
Canning  Co. 

HEMLOCK,  N.  Y. 


Operated  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
last  Year.  We  would  refer  all  can- 
ners  to  them  as  to  its  capacity  and 
grading. 


The  Sinclsur-Scott  Co. 

Wells  &  Patapsco  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


Wather 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co. 
Berlin,  Wisconsin 


BERiiHrmp 

CANNING^  MACH 


^CANNING^  MACmNERY 

Simple  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  custom^ary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods:  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  th^  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimora  fleuraa  eorraeted  by  theaa  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Me^an  *  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prieaa  eorractad  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory 


.66 

.86 

”'.86 

1.00 

1.70 

6.00 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  21^. . — ~  -  t8.66 

Peeled,  No.  2Vt .  t3.50 

Large,  No.  2  - — . —  t8.65 

Peeled,  No.  2V4 .  . .  18  60 

Medium.  No.  2l4 - - — -  — “  ~ 

Small,  No.  2% . ~~- 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V^ .  t8.60 

Medium.  No.  2Vi..............~......~......~ 

Small.  No.  2V4 . - . -  — - 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  I  aq .  t3.60 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  tS.OO 

Green,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq .  3.40  t3.50 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  t3.00 

BAKED  BEANS2 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 

In  Sauce,  'l8  ox . . 80 

No.  2  .  1.60 

No.  8  _  1.60 

No.  10  - .  4.60 

BEANS2 

SIrintriess  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Limas,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 . 

Limas,  Fancy  Green,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Standard  White  and  Green,  No.  2  1.26 

Standard  White  and  Green,  No.lO  6.26 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . .96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

BEETSI 

llaby.  No.  2 . 

12—16  to  20,  No.  2 .  1.50 

15  20.  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 90 

Cut.  No.  10 .  4.00 

Whole,  No.  10 . 4.26 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  4.60 

CARROTS2 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 4.00 

.Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 1.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.00 

CORN2 

Standard  EverKreen,  No.  2 . 

h'.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.55 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.50 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 90 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

1'.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 


1.40 


1.00 

Out 


1.10 

4.60 

1.10 

4.60 


1.00 

8.25 


HOMINY2 

Standard,  Split,  No.  8 . . 

Split  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES2 

Standard,  No,  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .'. .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.66 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES2 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.15 

6.10 


PEAS2 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co! . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  ,1.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.... 
R.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 
Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 


1.26 

6.76 


1.26 


1.80 
1.16 
1.16 

1.10  _ 

1.00  . 

.95  . 

.92  Vi  1.05 
6.00  6.60 
5.00  5.25 

.75  .75 

. 90 


PUMPKIN# 

Standard,  No.  8.. 

No.  10  . 

Squash,  No.  8.„.., 


1.05 

3.75 

1.80 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.  Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  .90 

No-  2Vi  . <)5  1.10 

No-  S  .  1.10  1.15 

No.  10  .  8.26  8.76 

SPINACH# 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2Vi  .  1.40  1.46 

No.  3 . 1.46  1.60 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.90 

SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES# 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  11/.  . 

No.  3  r. .  . 

No.  10 . 

TOMATOES# 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 
F.  ().  B.  Co . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  S .  1.16 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  I— ................  1  76 

IMes,  Unpelled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . . . . 


N.  Y. 
1.46 

L20 


PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  water.....„ 
No.  8 


1.20 

6.25 

1.15 

1.10 


.90 

1.20 

1.25 

4.25 


Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water........„.....,..„ 

No.  8,  in  Syrup . .  .. 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup..„ 

No.  8  . . 

California  BartletU,  Standard,  2Vi.. 

Choice  . . . . . 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 


Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.... 
Grat^.  Extra  Standard.  No.  2.. 


.75 

.70 


No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.55 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

4.35 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

.65 

.65 

F.  ().  B.  Co . 

.62% 

.65 

No.  2  . 

9.5 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2V.  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1  as 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

3.90 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.  4.25 

TOMATO  PUREE# 

Standard  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

. . 55 

.55 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

....  3.26 

8.60 

Standard  No.  1,  Trimmings . 

. 50 

.50 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

.  8.00 

8.26 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . !!. 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Cru.shed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . ™ 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water.  No.  2 . . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES# 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . ' 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 
Fancy,  No.  2% . . 


Canned  Fruits 


Canned  Fish 


8.26 

4.76 

6.0(j 

_ 

1.06 

— 

1.46 

ltS 

1.20 

•MS... 

1.80 

....... 

2.16 

2.86 

2.76 

. . 

8.76 

1.76 

— 

2.66 

Sleo 

2.60 

2.26 

2.16 

1.96 

2.00 

9.60 

7.25 

10.00 

2.00 

— 

1.10 

2.10 

_ 

1.16 

1.80 

2.20 

2.60 

6.00 

18.00 

4.26 

8.80 

14.75 

18.76 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 
Maine.  No.  10 . 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

15  oz . . 

17  oz . . 

18  oz . 


1.26 

1.80 


1.10 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 


1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

6.00 

6.00 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz.... 
LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  eases.  4  doz . . 

. 

Pennsylvania.  No.  10 . 

Maryland.  No.  8 . 

No.  10 

.  4.76 

1.15 

1.30 

APRICOTS*  (California) 
Standard.  No.  2U> . 

%-Ib.  cases.  4  doz . 

V4-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

1.35 

1.50 

.  2.60 

2.80 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

....  1.85 

1.05 

6  oz . 

....  1  45 

BLACKBERRIES* 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

1.15 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

Selects.  6  oz . 

No.  3  .  ' 

. .  K  9K 

SALMON* 

No.  10  . 

6.75 

1.75 

1.16 

8.60 

No.  2  Preserved . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

No.  2,  in  Sjnrup . 

1.76 

Cohoe,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

TT,.,,. 

Flat.  No.  V; . 

. . 

1.10 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

11.00 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia,  Flat.  No.  1 . 

.  '1.96 

1.55 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

Sour  Pitted  Red,  10s . 

California  Standard  2%8 . 

Choice,  No.  2V/> . 

Fancy,  No.  2V^ . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2'/^.  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2»4.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds.  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Chums,  Tall 
Medium  Red,  Tall.. 


1.40 

1.75 

1.50 

1.80 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

12.5() 

14.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . -. . 

12.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

2.60 

F.  0.  B.  Eastport,  Me..  1927  nack 

8.00 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 

8.20 

V4  Oil,  Decorated . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton _ _ 

1.20 

V4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

5.50 

6.75 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California.  V4.  ner  ease. . 

1.90 

1.90 

Oval,  No.  1 . . . 

2.10 

2.05 

TUNA  FISH  (California)*  per  case 

2.86 

White.  V4s  . 

1.20 

1.20 

White,  V6s  . 

1.40 

1.50 

White,  Is  . 

1.76 

1.90 

Blue  Fin.  Is . 

1.80 

1.46 

Striped.  V>s  . 

1.40 

1.66 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow.  V4i8  . 

1.90 

Yellow,  Is  . . , 

1.85 


4.80 

2.80 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 

8.10 

2.60 

3.00 


1.87% 

4.70 
2.66 
1.80 
2.60 

1.70 
1.76 


-  t8.90 

-  t4.76 

Out  t6.26 

-  t8.90 

-  tB-OO 

. .  +8.00 

-  tl6.06 

- -  #4.60 

.  7.60 

14.00  18.76 

-  28.00 

- -  7.26 

- -  18.76 

-  6.00 

-  12.00 

. .  7.26 

-  18.60 
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double  SEAMERS 
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Boyle  Can 


SERVICE 

Our  Seamer  Service  Men  are  Experts 
Our  Chemists  are  Specialists  with 
Canned  Foods 

Our  Consulting  Processor  has  Thirty* 
Five  Years  Actual  Experience  in 
Processing 


'  Enisf®# 
iitofy 


Boyle  Cans 

quauty 


shipping  facilities 

EH  Deliver  Oeilv 

"'U°  ^n,  H'LLION 


proven 

Person.1 

Urgesl  Users  ol^niury 
Upholds  This  Fact 

.prBeouirementsarsS.'.w*'*" 

in  our  hands 
and  improve  the 

Can  Departments 
p,^rAt«n?,on  to  customers 

al  Package  Corporation 

_ 


•"'c:n'sra.S-“" 

“tT.'«oat„o 


These  Messages  have  Told  You  We  are 

LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
YOUR  CAN  REQUIREMENTS 

- □ - 

Equally  Important  is  Our 

ABILITY  TO  GIVE  THAT  CLOSE 
PERSONAL  TOUCH  SO  SELDOM 
FOUND  IN  LARGE  ORGANIZATIONS 


“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1928 


I  WEEKLY  REVIEW 

1 _  ■  - _ I 

Hurricanes  Not  Conducive  to  Good  Canners’  Crops — 
Tomato  Crop  About  Ended — Prices  Sharply  Ad¬ 
vancing — Com  on  the  Advance — Peas  Well 
Cleaned  Up,  Are  Advancing — Bean  Pack 
Will  Be  Light — Fruits  Hold  Interest 

Hurricanes — As  if  the  tomato-killing  storm  of 
the  middle  of  August  were  not  enough  to  put 
the  tomato  canning  season  of  1928  into  a  very 
disastrous  condition,  the  Tri-States  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  all  week  to  another  such  visitation,  with  high 
winds,  tearing  down  buildings,  trees  and  leveling 
crops,  and  deluges  of  rain  that  have  made  the  fields 
lakes  and  the  roads  impassable.  The  Weather  Bureau 
had  warned  the  entire  country  of  this  visitor  from 
Porto  Rico,  where  it  had  left  that  fertile  island  almost 
if  not  totally  destitute,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prepare  for  it.  The  tomato  growers  on  the  ’Shore, 
which  is  to  say  in  the  Tri-States,  because  all  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  within  the  danger  zone,  tried  to  get  their 
tomatoes  picked  and  into  the  canneries  before  it  hit. 
But  that  could  not  be  done,  even  though  the  crop  had 
previously  been  reduced  to  its  last  stages.  The  storm 
came  too  quickly.  The  wind  hit  the  Capes  and  tore 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  both  sides,  at  75  miles  per 
hour,  accompanied  with  .deluges  of  rain,  backing  the 
waters  up  onto  the  lands,  compelling  steam  boats  to 
remain  at  their  docks  and  paralysing  traffic,  with  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  lines  down.  As  a  finishing  touch 
to  canners’  crops  could  anything  be  more  decisive?  It 
has  simply  heaped  trouble  on  top  of  trouble  and  the  re¬ 
sults  can  only  be  a  further  shortening  of  an  already 
too  short  pack  of  tomatoes,  especially;  and  a  blasting 
of  the  hopes  for  a  crop  from  late  corn  by  corn  canners 
who  are  nearly  all  short  in  their  packs  on  that  item. 
Corn  fields  that  had  been  laid  low  last  month  are  done 
for,  and  now  the  later  crops  on  which  the  canners 
hoped  to  regain  some  lost  ground  are  laid  low  and  the 
weather  is  too  cold  to  expect  a  recovery.  Frost  cannot 
be  far  off,  for  snow  has  fallen  in  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  mountains.  But  frost  is  no  ogre  this  season  as 
there  are  no  crops  for  it  to  blight  in  this  territory. 


The  storm  has  not  entirely  spent  itself  as  yet  and 
so  the  amount  of  damage  that  has  been  done  cannot 
be  stated  now,  because  it  is  not  known.  But  we  learned 
from  the  last  storm  that  the  results  were  even  worse 
than  the  first  reports  indicated,  and  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  note  similar  results  this  time.  It  will  be  no 
surprise  if  the  canning  season  on  the  major  products 
has  been  wound  up  in  all  this  Tri-State  region.  Sub¬ 
sequent  weather  conditions,  of  course,  will  make  that 
answer  definite,  but  that  is  how  it  looks  to  us  today. 

Meantime  the  lima  bean  canners  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  ravages  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  which  has 
been  eating  up  whole  lima  bean  crops.  From  one  section 
after  another  we  have  heard  such  reports,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  pack  has  been  badly  cut.  It  must  be 
light  in  this  whole  section. 

Tomatoes — With  many  canners  trying  to  buy  to 
cover  their  futures,  thus  further  cutting  into  the  small 
surplus  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  pack,  it 
is  but  natural  that  there  are  few  offerings  of  tomatoes. 
Moreover  the  canners  have  learned  the  real  situation 
and  they  sensibly  want  a  price  for  anything  which 
they  may  have  to  offer.  Buyers,  of  course,  are  trying 
to  insist  upon  the  filling  of  their  future  orders,  but  it 
would  seem  that  it  is  only  the  large  chain  stores  which 
are  taking  big  blocks  wherever  they  can  secure  them, 
the  wholesalers  being  content  to  take  a  car  or  two, 
when  they  ought  to  know  that  such  a  supply  will  not 
carry  them  any  time.  Here  is  the  opportunity  the 
tomato  canners  have  long  waited  for,  and  if  they  do 
not  show  enough  backbone  to  ask  a  suitable  price,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  else  has  any  right  to  complain.  If 
canned  tomatoes  are  not  at  a  premium  before  January 
1st,  then  old  Supply  &  Demand  will  have  gone  out  of 
business.  Old  stocks  of  tomatoes  have  all  gone  and 
the  new  pack  will  almost  certainly  be  the  lightest  since 
1921,  when  but  about  4,000,000  cases  were  produced. 
Futures  this  year  were  sold  more  lightly  than  ever 
known  before  and  the  stocks  in  wholesalers’  and  dis¬ 
tributors’  hands  are  far  below  normal.  How  could 
the  situation  be  any  stronger?  Good  canned  tomatoes 
are  about  worth  anything  the  canner  chooses  to  ask 
for  them.  He  may  not  get  his  price  right  away,  but 
remember  the  country  must  be  fed  tomatoes  for  a 
whole  year  yet.  It  is  a  situation  which  we  do  not  like 
to  see  happen,  because  it  will  run  the  prices  too  high 
and  bring  in  a  flood  of  canning  next  season.  But  the 
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canners  should  know  it,  understand  it,  and  now  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  they  can  act  as  they  please  as  to  selling. 

The  market  today  is  quoted  here  at  I’s  65c  to 
70c;  2’s,  90c  to  92i/2c;  3’s,  $1,371/2  to  $1.45;  lO’s,  $4.50 
to  $4.75,  and  going  up. 

Com — Those  who  ought  to  know  say  that  the  corn 
crop  here  is  but  50  per  cent  as  represented  in  the 
pack.  And  it  is  severely  cut  throughout  the  great 
corn  canning  regions  of  the  Central  West.  Look  at 
our  Crop  Reports.  This  week  canners  have  been  wir¬ 
ing  us  asking  if  surplus  corn  is  available  and  at  what 
price,  and  these,  coming  from  the  West,  bear  out  the 
rumors  that  futures  in  corn  were  sold  to  about  ten 
millions  of  cases,  and  for  that  reason  many  canners 
are  short  and  obliged  to  pro  rate,  if  they  cannot  induce 
other  canners  to  part  with  their  surplus.  Canners  are 
now  trying  to  buy,-  but  it  is  a  hard  job.  The  market  is 
just  readjusting  itself  to  the  changed  conditions  in  this 
commodity,  as  the  early  indications,  based  on  the  acre¬ 
age,  all  promised  a  good  pack  of  corn.  It  represents 
just  another  one  of  the  complete  summersaults  of  this 
unprecedented  season.  Shoepeg  corn  is  particularly 
short,  with  some  of  the  best  known  and  oldest  canners 
forced  to  pro  rate  their  future  sales.  It  looks  as  if  it 
would  all  be  cleaned  up  very  shortly.  Standard 
crushed  corn  has  moved  up  to  $1.00  as  bottom,  with 
extra  standard  at  $1.10  and  up;  standard  Evergreen 
and  Shoepeg  (whole  grain)  are  both  out  of  quotation, 
and  fancy  Shoepeg  is  quoted  at  $1.55,  if  you  can  find  it, 
and  then  the  holder  may  ask  you  $1.75.  So  corn  joins 
tomatoes  on  the  exclusive  and  high-toned  list. 

Beans — Earlier  reports  that  some  canners,  who 
run  late  in  the  year  as  compared  with  this  and  some 
other  sections,  were  having  good  success  with  their 
string  bean  pack,  caused  the  market  to  slump  slightly 
a  fortnight  ago.  But  that  has  all  passed  away,  and 
it  is  now  seen  that  this  pack  will  be  only  the  half  pack 
predicted.  And  so  prices  are  again  on  the  advance. 
Whole  green  beans  and  standard  cut  wax  beans  are 
out  of  quotation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  standard  cut 
stringless  beans  at  $1.00.  They  probably  should  be 
priced  at  $1.10  with  other  grades  and  qualities  propor¬ 
tionately  higher.  The  Fall  packing  of  this  item  will 
be  trifling  in  quantity,  and  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
present  total.  The  market  on  lima  beans  has  not  be¬ 
gun  to  show  itself,  but  it  will  soon,  for  sharp  advances 
are  due. 

Peas — Stocks  are  pronounced  very  light  in  this 
section  and  rapidly  cleaning  up,  and  the  market  is  ad¬ 
vancing.  Standard  No.  3’s  at  less  than  $1.00  are  about 
out  of  the  question,  and  4’s  are  quoted  at  95c.  Early 
June  standards.  No.  4  sieve,  in  No.  1  cans,  are  held  at 
75c  and  up.  Buying  has  been  fair.  Other  sections  of 
the  country  are  holding  their  peas  with  confidence  and 
asking  full  prices.  The  market  is  firm  and  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  advances  as  better  buying  for  the  Fall  develops. 

Beets — ^The  growing  and  packing  of  beets  has  suf¬ 
fered  like  other  crops  and  the  output  will  be  shortened. 
Baby  No.  2  beets  are  marked  out  of  quotation  this 
week,  and  the  various  sizes  are  firm  at  the  market. 

Sweet  Potatoes — This  item  was  kicked  around  so 
long  that  attention  was  finally  directed  to  it,  and  now 
it  is  firming  up  and  advancing.  On  futures,  to  be 
packed,  they  are  asking  80c  as  the  bottom  for  2s,  2V2S 
at  $1.05,  3s  at  $1.15,  and  No.  10s  are  quotable  only  on 
request  of  the  canner. 

Fruits — Inquiries  are  coming  in  for  Kiefer  pears. 
The  crop  is  short  and  the  pack  will  be  light.  We  hear 
prices  of  $1.10  an  2’s,  $1.45  on  3’s,  and  $5.35  on  lO’s,  to 
be  packed. 


Our  other  markets  show  that  canned  fruits  are  in 
good  position,  with  demand  quite  steady  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  giving  indications  of  advances  in  the  near  future. 

Canned  fish  of  all  kinds  is  also  on  the  upward  move 
as  prominent  markets  show. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Market  Stronger — Trying  to  Get  In  Before  Market  Goes  Higher 
— Further  advances  Expected  in  Tomatoes — Peas  Grow¬ 
ing  Stronger — Corn  Stiffens — Further  Advance  in 
Beans — Watching  Salmon — Shrimp  Firmer — 

Sardines  to  Advance — Fruits  Steady 

New  York,  Sept.  20,  1928. 

STRONGER — Steady  to  stronger  markets  for  canned  foods 
have  developed  this  week,  and  trading  has  shown  further 
expansion.  Wholesale  grocers  who  would  not  operate  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  prices  on  a  number  of  items  were  consid¬ 
ered  unusually  low,  are  now  buying  on  a  rising  market  and 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  “mend  their  fences”  and  round  out 
their  stocks  before  the  market  goes  higher.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  canned  tomatoes  and  a  few  other  staples.  The 
outlook  for  fall  and  winter  business  is  generally  regarded  in 
a  favorable  light,  and  distributors  in  most  instances  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  stock  in  a  fairly  larfee  way  against  later  needs. 

Tomatoes — The  market  for  Southern  tomatoes  has  been 
holding  the  spotlight  this  week.  The  market  is  apparently 
still  on  the  upturn,  and  current  going  prices  do  not  represent 
the  ideas  of  all  sellers,  some  of  whom  are  withholding  offerings 
in  anticipation  of  further  increases.  Business  has  been  re¬ 
ported  done  this  week  at  60c  for  Is,  85c  for  2s,  $1.26  for  3s,  and 
S4.25  to  $4.50  for  10s,  at  canneries.  In  some  cases  sellers,  will 
not  go  under  on  2s  and  $1.30  on  3s.  The  outlook  favors 

further  advances,  and  buyers  are  picking  up  stocks  wherever 
available  at  attractive  prices.  Indiana  packers  are  quoting 
standard  2s  at  90c,  with  3s  at  $1.35  and  10s  at  $4.25,  at  can¬ 
neries.  The  market  on  California  tomatoes  is  reported  stiffen, 
in  sympathy  with  the  advances  in  the  East.  Ozark  canners 
have  also  advanced  their  quotations. 

Peas — The  market  on  standards  is  working  into  firmer 
ground,  with  Wisconsin  packers  showing  stronger  views  Stand¬ 
ard  5s  sweets  are  generally  held  at  95c  at  canneries,  with  4s 
Alaskas  available  at  5c  under  this  figure.  Fancy  siftings  are 
well  sold  up  in  first  hands,  and  the  price  trend  is  upward.  The 
market  on  Southern  packs  has  continued  rather  quiet,  insofar 
as  new  business  is  concerned,  but  a  firm  tone  rules.  The  inside 
quotation  on  standards  appears  well  held  at  90c,  with  some 
packers  quoting  5c  over  this  figure. 

Corn — Reports  of  a  short  pack  of  standard  corn  have  had 
the  tendency  to  stiffen  the  situation,  and  while  buyers  are  not 
operating  in  a  large  way,  they  are  picking  up  attractively- 
priced  offerings  here  and  there.  The  market  on  Southern  packs 
has  worked  up  to  90c,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  which  is  about  10c  or 
15c  over  the  level  which  some  buyers  had  expected  to  see  in 
effect  at  this  time.  Western  canners  have  also  advanced  their 
price  to  90c  at  canneries,  although  it  is  reported  that  business 
can  still  be  done  at  87c  to  87V^c  a  dozen  in  some  cases.  The 
market  for  fancy  corn  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  and  is 
showing  more  strength. 

Stringless  Beans — With  the  late  pack,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  failure,  canners  have  again  advanced  their  prices, 
and  are  now  quoting  $1.00  per  dozen,  at  canneries,  with  some 
buying  on  favored  brands  reported  done  at  that  figure.  Tens 
have  also  strengthened,  and  are  generally  25c  a  dozen  higher 
at  $5.25  for  standards,  with  some  sellers  inclined  to  look  for  a 
$5.50  market  on  this  size. 

Salmon — Buyers  are  following  the  Coast  situation  closely, 
but  are  not  in  the  market  for  either  pinks  or  reds  in  a  large 
way  at  the  moment.  Canners  appear  to.  have  succeeded  in 
working  reds  up  to  $1.75  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  with  buyers 
still  looking  for  some  offerings  at  $1.65.  It  is  report^,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  market  is  closely  under  the  control  of  strong  sell¬ 
ers.  Reds  are  rather  neglected,  and  are  held  at  $2.25  to  $2.30 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  coast.  Chums  are  showing  a  firmer  tone,  with 
sellers  talking  a  $1.60  market  on  this  grade.  Stocks  in  the 
local  market  are  reported  sufficient  for  the  current  needs  of  the 
trade,  and  little  additional  buying  for  shipment  from  the  Coast 
is  anticipated  unless  market  conditions  should  change  radically 
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Shrimp— The  market  has  stiffened  considerably  on  reports 
of  the  hurricane  damage  in  the  South.  Should  the  effects  of 
the  storm  be  to  further  curtail  fishing  and  packing  operations, 
as  now  seems  likely,  it  is  expected  the  market  will  go  higher. 
The  inside  price  in.  recent  transactions  has  been  $1.45  per  dozen 
for  medium  size  shrimp  at  factories. 

Sardines — Maine  canners  are  talking  higher  prices,  and 
have  put  the  market  up  in  some  instances.  The  pack  to  date 
has  been  disappointingly  small,  and  distributors  who  have  been 
holding  off  the  market  in  anticipation  of  a  late-season  price 
break  have  begun  to  come  in  and  cover.  The  present  market 
is  based  on  $3.85  per  case  for  quarter  keyless  oils,  and  is  being 
pretty  well  adhered  to.  The  run  of  fish  has  fallen  materially 
during  the  past  fortnight,  at  a  time  when  the  canneries  are 
normally  operating  to  capacity.  The  California  situation  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 

Tunafish — There  has  been  no  material  modification  of  the 
situation  affecting  this  fish.  Stocks  on  spot,  while  not  large, 
are  sufficient  for  the  current  requirements  of  the  trade,  and 
distributors  are  operating  in  but  hand-to-mouth  volume  on  ad¬ 
ditional  stocks  for  shipment  from  California.  Coast  canners, 
however,  continue  quite  firm  in  their  price  views  on  all  grades. 

California  Fruits — There  has  been  a  strong  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  on  practically  all  fruits  this  week,  and  while  additional 
buying  of  fruits  for  Coast  shipment  is  not  running  into  large 
totals,  there  is  a  steady  volume  of  small-lot  buying  going  on. 
Canners  are  all  holding  at  opening  prices  or  better  on  their 
lines,  and  in  many  instances  the  current  price-lists  of  packers 
show  badly-broken  assortments.  A  factor  in  the  firmness  of 
the  market  in  California  is  the  continued  good  export  buying 
reported.  Wholesale  grocers  in  this  market  have  made  heavy 
sales  to  the  retail  trade  out  of  the  new  pack,  and  will  be  busily 
engaged  in  getting  these  orders  taken  care  of  during  the  next 
few  months. 

Asparagus — Postings  received  here  by  some  buyers  this 
week  indicate  the  possibility  of  further  advances  on  asparagus 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  consequence  distributors  in 
many  instances  have  been  ordering  additional  quantities  to 
round  out  their  assortments  for  the  season’s  selling  campaign. 
Reports  from  California  indicate  that  unsold  stocks  held  by 
canners  are  by  no  means  large,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
buy  from  several  sources  to  make  up  a  complete  assortment. 

Pineapple — There  is  a  good  movement  of  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  on  the  spot  position  this  week,  and  stocks  are  strongly 
held.  Wholesale  grocers  are  not  inclined  to  offer  out  much 
pineapple  on  the  local  jobbing  market,  in  view  of  reports  from 
the  Coast  indicating  the  sold-up  position  of  the  market.  Both 
crushed  and  sliced  grades  are  moving  well  to  the  retail  trade. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Wrangler,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Canned  Foods  Brokers  Gradually  Turning  to  the  Specialty  Lines. 

Brokers  Say  They  Experience  Difficulty  in  Collecting 
Brokerage  From  Canners — Canned  Tomatoes 
Advancing  —  Corn  Also  Up  —  Small 
Output  of  Each — Weather 
Cold  and  Frost  Not 
Far  Away 

Chicago,  Sept.  20,  1928. 

ROKERAGE  TREND — I. have  been  observing  the  trend  of 
the  Canned  Foods  Brokerage  Business  in  the  past  year 
and  find  that  there  is  a  gradual  but  steady  movement 
away  from  it,  even  by  some  of  the  older  brokerage  concerns. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  move¬ 
ment  and  find  that  brokers  hold  that  they  are  unable  to  make 
a  living  profit,  or  even  a  living  out  of  the  business. 

One  concern  told  me  that  canners  do  not  protect  their 
brokers,  and  that  many  of  them,  not  all,  however,  go  direct  to 
the  chain  stores  and  wholesalers,  and  either  allow  them  the 
brokerage  on  direct  purchases  or  make  them  concessions  in 
price  equal  to  the  brokerage,  selling  the  large  buyers  them¬ 
selves,  and  leaving  it  to  their  brokers  to  sell  the  little  orders 
which  are  too  small  to  bother  with. 

Another  concern  said  that  the  wholesale  grocers  had  quit 
buying  futures  and  that  their  spot  purchases  were  too  small 
to  pay  a  broker  for  the  time  he  had  to  devote  to  them,  and  that 
the  chain  stores  were  making  their  spot  purchases,  buying  no 
futures,  direct  from  the  canners,  and  in  some  instances  were 
being  allowed  the  brokerage  by  the  canners. 


Another  broker  told  me  that  he  found  that  canners  would 
offer  and  sell  their  goods  through  any  old  or  young  broker,  and 
that  working  the  line  of  such  canners,  who  were  numerous, 
merely  opened  the  way  for  sales  of  other  brokers,  and  fre¬ 
quently  wasted  a  broker’s  time. 

Another  broker  told  me  that  he  was  gradually  converting 
his  brokerage  business  into  a  specialty  business,  for  the  reason 
that  a  specialty  paid  from  5  to  10  per  cent  brokerage,  and  was 
usually  exclusive  as  to  representation,  and  that  the  work  put 
on  such  a  line  paid,  for  purchases  had  to  be  made  through  the 
exclusive  broker  representing  the  specialty. 

Another  broker  told  me  that  the  concern  he  represented 
had  found  that  giving  their  entire  attention  to  canned  foods 
sales  would  usher  in  a  period  of  the  “seven  years  of  lean  kine” 
or  starvation,  and  that  they  had  taken  a  number  of  lines  of 
specialties  like  catsups  and  sauces,  salad  dressings  and  mayon¬ 
naise,  cereals,  honey  and  preserves  in  glass  and  several  other 
similar  lines  of  which  they  held  the  exclusive  representation. 

The  worst  charge  which  any  broker  preferred  against  his 
canners  was  that  they  would  not  pay  the  brokerage  over  to  him 
after  they  had  collected  it  as  part  of  the  bill  for  the  goods.  He 
said  that  the  brokerage  did  not  belong  to  the  canner,  but  to 
the  broker,  who  had  done  his  part  of  the  work  in  selling  the 
goods,  and  was  entitled  to  the  payment  of  his  brokerage  as 
soon  as  the  bill  was  paid  to  the  canner. 

He,  however,  said  that  he  had  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  many  instances  in  collecting  his  brokerage,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  had  been  unable  to  collect  it  at  all,  but  had  to  lose  it. 

I  am  reciting  these  complaints  so  that  my  friends,  the 
canners,  can  understand  the  “trend  of  the  brokerage  business’’ 
and  the  reasons  which  brokers  give  for  the  trend. 

Prices  for  canned  tomatoes  are  advancing  in  the  Central 
West,  and  canned  corn  is  traveling,  as  to  prices,  in  the  same 
direction.  The  output  of  both  is  proving  very  disappointing 
and  a  number  of  canners  have  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Prices  are,  therefore,  nominal,  and  really  impossible  to 
quote  reliably,  and  will  have  to  wait  until  the  market  settles 
down  to  some  condition  of  uniformity  before  I  can  do  so. 

The  weather  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chicago  has 
turned  quite  cold,  and  though  no  frosts  have  been  heard  of, 
it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  far  away. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Okra  Pack  Only  About  75  Per  Cent — Good  Demand  for  Pine¬ 
apple  Pears — Bad  Weather  Hinders  Shrimp  Canning — 
Oyster  Stocks  Cleaning  Out — No  Oyster  Can¬ 
ning  Until  January — Sweet  Potatoes 
Become  Active — Beans  Oversold 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  20,  1928. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  in  this  section  is  about  winding  up 
and  it  will  hardly  last  over  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  safe 
to  say  at  this  time  that  the  okra  pack  will  be  less  than  75 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  last  year.  The  report  comes  from 
Catherine,  Ala.,  that  the  canning  factory  there  has  been  kept 
pretty  busy  this  past  week  on  okra.  Thirteen  tons  were  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them  last  Monday  by  the  planters  in  that  locality. 

The  following  are  the  prices,  f.  o.  b.  factory:  Cut  okra. 
No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  2'^/z  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  and 
No.  10  cans,  $4.50  per  dozen.  Baby  Pod  (whole)  okra:  No.  2 
cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  No.  2%  cans,  $1.60  per  dozen;  and  No. 
10  cans,  $5.50  per  dozen.  Okra  and  tomato  sauce  are  the  same 
price  as  Baby  Pod  okra. 

Pears — The  pear  pack  in  this  section  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  wind  up  this  coming  week.  In  fact,  some  canneries  have 
finished  packing. 

While  the  pineapple  pear  pack  in  this  section  this  year  is 
considerably  greater  than  it  was  last  year,  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  any  surplus  stock  available  after  the  pack  is  over. 
The  demand  for  this  pack  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  for  the  canners  to  estimate  the  demand  even 
after  the  pack  started. 

Some  of  the  packers  that  went  at  the  pack  heavier  than 
usual  with  the  expectation  of  having  a  fair  surplus  left,  find 
themselves  oversold  at  the  winding-up  of  the  pack  and  are 
operating  on  pears  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  eleventh-hour  orders. 
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The  following  are  the  prices  of  pineapple  pears,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  cans,  $1.35  per 
dozen;  No.  10  cans,  $4.75  per  dozen. 

Shrimp — The  shrimp  pack  on  the  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  coasts  are  moving  very  slowly — mostly  due  to  bad 
weather.  High  winds,  caused  by  the  hurricanes  moving  towards 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  made  the  waters  of  the  outside  Gulf 
beaches  very  rough,  and  as  this  is  where  the  better  class  of 
shrimp  are  caught,  it  follows  that  the  shrimp  trawlers  have 
not  been  able  to  do  much  fishing.  The  hurricane  is  now  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  storm  warnings  from  the  Weather  Bureau 
being  up  all  along  this  coast,  every  fishing  craft  in  this  section 
will  remain  in  harbor  until  after  the  hurricane  passes  out  of  the 
Gulf  onto  the  mainland.  Therefore  every  seafood  factory  in 
this  section  is  now  idle,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  storm. 
The  shrimp  market  is  pretty  active  and  the  prices  are  firm  as 
follows:  Medium  (wet  or  dry),  $1.46  per  dozen;  fancy  (wet 
or  dry),  $1.65  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  weather  has  been  very  hot  here  this  past 
week — the  thermometer  for  several  days  hitting  the  high  marks 
of  92  and  93  degrees,  which  is  anything  but  oyster  weather, 
yet  oyster  orders  keep  coming  in,  which  is  reducing  the  stock 
held  by  the  packers,  and  when  their  warehouses  are  cleaned 
out,  they  will  remain  clean  until  January,  because  from  present 
indications  there  will  hardly  be  any  oysters  packed  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  until  January,  1929.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of 
oysters  on  the  Mississippi  and  Alabama  coasts,  it  will  most 
likely  be  the  policy  of  the  packers  in  these  two  States  to  con¬ 
serve  the  oysters  now  available  here,  and  they  will  delay  the 
canning  of  them  until  they  get  of  good  size  and  they  fatten  up, 
in  order  to  thus  get  the  maximum  yield.  Louisiana  may  not 
pack  any  oysters  either  until  January,  because  the  best  results 
are  obtain^  when  the  oysters  are  fat  and  plump,  and  they 
seldom  get  in  this  condition  until  real  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  oyster  market  is  strong  at  the  following  prices,  f .  o.  b. 
cannery:  4-oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  5-oz.  cans,  $1.45  per 
dozen;  8-oz.  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen;  and  10-oz.  cans,  $2.90  per 
dozen. 

Sweet  Potatoes — This  is  a  pack  that  a  few  months  ago  was 
as  dead  as  any  food  product  could  be,  yet  today  it  is  pretty 
active  and  sweet  potatoes  are  moving  along  at  a  good  pace. 
In  fact,  a  few  of  the  packers  have  made  a  small  advance  in  the 
price  of  sweet  potatoes,  because  they  are  running  low  on  cer¬ 
tain  sizes,  and  they  want  to  somewhat  slack  up  the  demand,  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  pack  sweet  potatoes  which  may  cause 
them  to  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  raw  material,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  them. 

The  market  is  strong  at  the  following  prices,  f,  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory:  No.  2  cans,  80c  per  dozen;  No.  214  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen; 
and  No.  10  cans,  $4.50  per  dozen. 

Fall  Stringless  Beans — The  flood  of  orders  for  stringless 
beans  that  poured  into  this  section  this  year  has  been  so  great 
that  practically  all  packers  oversold  on  their  spring  pack,  and 
it  looks  as  though  they  are  going  to  experience  the  same  thing 
with  their  fall  pack. 

The  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation,  of  this  city, 
who  are  the  largest  vegetables  packers  in  this  section,  not  only 
shipped  out  all  their  spring  pack  of  beans  shortly  after  they 
quit  packing,  but  they  now  make  the  announcement  that  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  stringless  bean  market,  because  they 
have  all  their  fall  pack  sold,  which  they  will  commence  to  pack 
about  October  1st.  They  will  not  quote  out  any  more  future 
stringless  bean  prices  until  January  1st,  and  this  will  be  for 
their  1929  spring  pack.  They  have  nothing  to  offer  in  string¬ 
less  beans  at  present. 

The  market  is  strong  at  the  following  prices,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory:  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans.  $1.10  per  dozen;  No.  214, 
$1.45  per  dozen;  and  No.  10,  $5.50  per  dozen. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ''The  Canning  Trade." 

Tomato  Cron  About  Ended — Many  Canners  Will  Have  No  Sur¬ 
plus — Offerings  Very  Scarce — Prices  Advancing — Did 
Pack  Tomatoes  All  Gone — No  Offerings  of  Beans — 

Light  Pack  of  Fall  Spinach — But  Few  Can¬ 
ners  Will  Pack  Apples — Few  Expect 
to  Carry  Any  Goods  Into  the  Winter 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Sept.  20,  1928. 

EATHER — During  the  past  week  high  temperature  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  day,  with  cool  nights  and  heavy 
dews.  No  rainfall  reported  in  any  part  of  the  Ozarks, 
and  a  good  general  rain  is  badly  needed.  However,  this  would 
be  of  no  special  benefit  to  the  fields  of  tomatoes. 


Tomato  Crop — We  observe  many  fields  of  tomatoes  are  now 
without  any  fruit  on  the  vines  whatever.  Here  and  there  fields 
of  tomatoes  are  found  where  the  vines  are  entirely  bare,  not  only 
of  fruit,  but  also  of  foliage.  Some  of  the  fields  of  tomatoes  from 
the  late  setting  of  plants  still  have  some  fruit  on  the  vines,  but 
it  appears  all  this  fruit  will  mature  and  ripen  and  go  into 
the  cans  before  the  end  of  September.  Here  and  there  canners 
have  reported  that  they  are  practically  through  canning  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  season.  Other  canners  report  that  receipts  of  ripe 
tomatoes  have  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  now 
see  that  the  canning  season  will  soon  be  over. 

Tomato  Offerings — Offerings  of  canned  tomatoes  are  very 
limited  throughout  the  entire  Ozark  packing  district.  A  great 
many  canners  will  have  no  surplus  to  market  from  this  sea¬ 
son’s  pack.  There  are  some  canners  whose  packs  have  proven 
extremely  short,  and  who  had  sold  futures  quite  liberally,  and 
some  of  these  canners  will  be  compelled  to  deliver  short  on 
their  future  sales.  The  few  canners  who  believe  they  will  have 
a  few  surplus  cars  of  tomatoes  unsold  show  a  disnosition  to 
await  market  developments  before  confirming  any  sale.  We  find 
some  canners  have  bought  some  cars  of  tomatoes  from  other 
canners  in  order  to  help  out  in  making  delivery  of  their  future 
sales.  Canners  state  that  they  have  lost  so  heavily  on  their 
past  three  seasons’  pack  of  tomatoes  that  they  want  to  realize 
as  much  profit  as  possible  out  of  the  unsold  portion  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  pack. 

Tomato  Prices — Offerings  are  so  limited  that  it  is  difficult 
to  quote  any  firm  market  prices.  It  is  not  possible  to  know 
today  what  any  canner  will  want  for  tomatoes  tomorrow.  We 
can  only  state  that  canners’  prices  today  on  any  offerings  ob¬ 
tainable  would  range  about  as  follows: 

No.  1  standard  10-oz.  tomajoes,  55c  to  60c  dozen:  No.  1  tall 
15-oz.  tomatoes,  70c  to  72i/4c  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16-oz.  toma¬ 
toes,  7214c  to  75c  dozen;  No.  2  standards  tomatoes,  80c  to  85c 
dozen;  No.  214  standards  tomatoes  (if  obtainable).  $1.10  to 
$1.15  dozen;  No.  3  standards  tomatoes  (if  obtainable),  $1.25 
dozen;  6/10  standards  tomatoes  (if  obtainable).  $4.00  to  $4.25 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
locate  any  offerings. 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  state  here  for  the  information  of 
buyers  who  read  this  market  report  that  canners’  principal  un¬ 
sold  holdings  will  be  in  No.  2  cans.  The  matter  of  buying  two 
or  more  sizes  of  tomatoes  for  mixed-car  shipment  is  one  of 
great  uncertainty. 

Short  Pack — There  is  absolutely  no  dispute  about  the  short 
pack  of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  short  the  pack  for  the  season  will  prove  to 
be.  Close  estimates  made  by  canners  themselves  show  figures 
around  800  carloads  or  1,000  carloads  less  than  the  pack  of  1927. 

Old  Pack  Tomatoes — For  the  information  of  buyers,  we  will 
state  that  there  are  practically  no  holdings  of  old  pack  toma¬ 
toes  by  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks.  The  first  few  cars  that  can¬ 
ners  were  holding  during  the  early  part  of  August  have  all 
been  sold  and  shipned  out,  or  are  being  shipped  out.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  fact  for  the  information  of  buyers  who  may  think  that 
the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  are  holding  a  carry-over  from  last 
packing  season. 

Spot  Beans — We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  offerings  of 
green  beans  in  anv  part  of  the  district  which  was  packed  from 
soring  acreage.  Several  canners  sold  their  last  holdings  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week — No.  2  standards  cut,  at  90c  to  95c  per  dozen, 
and  No.  10  standards  cut,  $4.75  to  $5. 

Fall  Pack  Beans — Some  four  or  five  canners  in  the  district 
who  sold  liberally  of  future  green  beans,  contracted  some  fall 
acreage  due  to  the  fact  that  their  pack  from  the  spring  acreage 
was  short,  and  these  canners  could  not  fill  their  future  sales  in 
^■ull.  This  fall’s  pack  of  beans  is  now  being  put  into  the  cans, 
but  it  seems  doubtful  if  there  will  be  any  unsold  surplus  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  canners  are  through  packing.  If  it  is  possible  to 
secure  any  fall  pack  of  beans  in  the  district,  these  would  be 
cut  beans  in  No.  2  size  at  $1,  No.  10  size  at  $5  to  $5.25,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points. 

Spinach-Greens — Just  a  few  canners  in  Arkansas  will  make 
a  light  fall  pack  of  spinach.  These  same  canners  will  also  pack 
mustard  and  turnip  greens.  These  popular  food  products  will 
be  packed  in  No.  2,  No.  214  and  No.  10  cans.  We  will  endeavor 
to  quote  market  prices  on  this  item  in  our  next  week’s  letter. 

Canned  Apples — Just  a  few  canners  in  the  Arkansas-Ozarks 
will  pack  canned  apples  this  season,  and  only  in  No.  10  cans. 
These  apples  will  be  from  hand-picked  fruit,  and  from  different 
varieties,  according  to  the  nart  of  the  season  in  which  the 
canned  apples  are  packed.  These  canners  state  that  they  will 
only  pack  canned  apples  to  the  extent  of  filling  their  orders  on 
sales  of  futures,  as  they  are  having  to  pay  a  very  high  price 
for  raw  fruit  this  season,  and  they  will  not  pack  any  surplus  to 
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store  away  for  the  late  winter  and  spring  business.  Today’s 
quotations  on  future  No.  10  standard  apples  range  from  $3.50 
to  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  These  apples  will  be  packed 
under  the  improved  process,  which  is  meeting  with  favor  of 
dealers  and  consumers. 

Blackberries — There  is  still  a  few  cars  of  this  year’s  pack 
of  No.  2  water  blackberries,  unsold,  in  the  hands  of  Missouri 
canners.  These  blackberries  are  of  good  fill  in  E/L  cans,  and 
can  be  bought,  while  the  limited  supply  lasts,  at  from  $1.10  to 
$1.20  per  dozen,  factory  points.  It  might  be  possible  to  buy 
some  of  these  blackberries  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with 
No.  2  tomatoes. 

Surplus  for  Storage — We  have  talked  to  a  good  many  can¬ 
ners  and  have  failed  to  find  any  one  among  the  number  who 
expects  to  have  any  surplus  of  tomatoes  to  store  for  late  winter 
or  spring  business.  Each  of  these  canners  figure  with  light 
pack  of  tomatoes  all  over  the  United  States  this  year,  the  de¬ 
mand  will  be  so  great  that  the  limited  supply  in  canners’  hands 
will  have  been  sold  and  shipped  out  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Carload  buyers  of  canned  tomatoes  should  give  consideration  to 
this  fact,  and  provide  for  their  requirements  as  far  ahead  as 
possible. 

Chain  Stores — The  largest  purchase  of  tomatoes  of  this 
season’s  pack  for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks  has  been  made  by 
one  of  the  large  chain  store  companies.  While  there  are  a  few 
jobbing  grocers  who  have  bought  fairly  liberally  of  tomatoes, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  large  majority  of  jobbing  grocers  continue 
to  buy  in  a  very  limited  way,  just  a  car  or  two  from  time  to 
time,  when  needed.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  class  of  buyers 
last  mentioned  will  now  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tomato 
market. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley,** 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade.** 


Demand  Active  —  Apricots  a  Pleasant  Surprise  —  Pear  Pack 
Better  Than  Expected  —  Pineapple  Moving  Steadily  — 
Tomato  Canning  in  Full  Swing — Peaches  Ending — 

Pack  May  Reach  Fourteen  Million  Cases 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  20,  1928. 

tTIVE — The  local  canned  food  market  has  not  displayed 
much  activity  during  the  past  week,  but  sales  are  keeping 
up  in  good  shape,  despite  the  heavy  early  business  done. 
In  general,  the  wholesale  trade  has  anticipated  requirements 
more  fully  than  in  several  years,  although  there  are  some  fairly 
large  buyers  still  holding  oflF  and  others  who  are  buying  only 
as  the  goods  are  needed.  Prices  are  being  well  maintained  and 
it  is  being  commented  on  quite  widely  that  concessions  are 
smaller  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  canners  than  is  usually  the 
case.  This  is  true  even  on  peaches,  the  pack  of  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  larger  than  seemed  likely  a  few  weeks  ago.  Growers  are 
complaining  that  prices  to  them  have  not  been  adequate  this 
year  and  canners  are  also  voicing  the  conviction  that  opening 
prices  were  lower  than  should  have  been  the  case.  In  some 
lines  advances  have  been  made,  and  the  tendency  is  upward  in 
others. 

Apricots — Apricots  have  proved  one  of  the  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises  of  the  season,  which  opened  with  quite  a  heavy  carry¬ 
over  from  last  year.  The  old  pack  has  been  moved,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  tbe  new  pack,  and  unsold  holdings  are  being 
firmly  held.  Few  operators  are  able  to  supply  everything  in 
the  list,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  an  unhealthy  surplus.  Cher¬ 
ries  is  another  item  that  is  in  light  supply  and  which  promises 
to  be  completely  out  of  first  hands  within  a  short  time. 

Pears — The  packing  of  pears  is  still  under  way  and  the 
output  will  be  larger  than  was  originally  planned,  owing  to  the 
resumption  of  the  export  demand  on  a  substantial  scale,  an  in¬ 
creased  domestic  demand  and  the  inability  of  growers  to  market 
as  many  in  the  fresh  form  as  was  expected.  Most  canners  are 
securing  $2.50  for  No.  2I2  choice  pears,  although  quite  a  few 
soles  at  $2.40  have  been  reported  of  late.  Pears  developed  well 
Ihis  year  in  most  sections  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  pack 
has  been  on  the  choice  grade. 

Pineapple — Hawaiian  pineapple  must  be  going  into  con¬ 
sumption  at  a  very  rapid  rate  throughout  the  country,  judging 
from  the  many  requests  for  immediate  shipment.  Not  in  many 


years  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pack  been  sold  so  early 
and  holdings  still  in  first  hands  are  very  limited.  Some  packers 
are  short  on  certain  grades  and  sizes  and  considerable  trading 
has  been  found  necessary  to  fill  orders  in  full.  Wholesalers  are 
receiving  offers  to  purchase  all  they  may  have  on  order,  but 
most  of  them  are  declining  to  take  the  profits  they  could  make 
in  this  way.  The  active  packing  season  is  now  over  in  the 
Islands  and  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  estimate  fairly  accurately 
what  the  output  has  been.  Some  concerns  have  packed  less  than 
in  1927,  but  the  pack  as  a  whole  will  be  slightly  larger. 

Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  in  full  swing,  with 
warmer  weather  hastening  the  ripening  process.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  region  has  been  visited  by  a  light  shower,  but  this 
caused  no  damage.  It  has  been  raining  for  some  time  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  storm  reaching 
California  before  the  end  of  the  month.  A  heavy  rain  in  Sep¬ 
tember  sometimes  results  in  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  tomato 
crop,  but  continued  storms  mean  a  falling  off  in  the  pack.  The 
market  on  canned  tomatoes  is  rather  firmer  than  it  has  been, 
but  standards  have  not  moved  any  too  freely.  The  demand 
seems  to  have  been  centered  largely  on  solid  pack,  and  some 
canners  have  sold  about  as  much  of  this  grade  as  they  care  to 
until  the  pack  is  further  advanced.  No.  2V2  standards  are  held 
generally  at  $1.00,  with  solid  pack  of  the  same  size  held  at  $1.45. 

Peaches — Peach  canning  is  still  under  way  in  California, 
but  will  probably  come  to  a  close  within  a  week.  The  pack  of 
Tuscans  and  Midsummers  was  much  lighter  than  was  expected 
and  there  seemed  every  likelihood  that  the  output  would  be  held 
below  the  13,000,000  case  limit  desired  by  canners,  until  the  flood 
of  Phillips  clings  made  its  appearance.  The  desired  limit  was 
passed  early  in  September,  the  pack  to  September  5th  showing 
an  output  of  13,241,509  cases.  This  means  that  the  total  peach 
pack  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  14,000,000  cases. 

The  unexpectedly  large  pack  has  renewed  the  controversy 
between  growers  and  packers  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  fruit. 
Conferences  are  again  being  held  between  growers  and  packers, 
with  Governor  Young’s  peach  conference  committee  again  hold¬ 
ing  meetings.  Almost  the  entire  first  half  of  the  year  was 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  handling  the 
huge  peach  crop  that  was  in  prospect  and  of  arriving  at  a  price 
which  would  mean  a  profit  to  growers,  but  which  would  at  the 
same  time  permit  canned  peaches  to  be  sold  at  a  popular  price. 
Efforts  were  made  by  the  Canners’  League  of  California  at  this 
time  to  get  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  fruit  at  a  stated  price, 
but  the  organization  of  growers  was  not  able  to  get  a  sufficient 
tonnage  under  its  control.  Matters  were  allowed  to  rest  with 
the  understanding  that  canners  would  pay  $25  a  ton  for  No.  1 
fruit,  $20  on  delivery  and  $5  to  be  held  in  reserve,  $25  to  be  the 
price  if  the  pack  was  kept  below  13.000,000  cases.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  complain  that  they  have  received  checks  of  $20  in  full  pay¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  said  that  canners  who  issued  such  checks  have 
acknowledged  their  error  and  called  them  in.  Meetings  of 
growers  have  been  held  to  stave  off  any  attempt  to  pay  them 
less  than  $25  a  ton.  They  claim  that  canners  have  made  no 
attempt  to  restrict  the  pack,  other  than  by  insisting  on  high- 
grade  standards,  reston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Canners’  League  of  California,  is  in  Washington 
attending  a  meeting  on  the  tariff,  and  the  controversy  over 
prices  has  sprung  up  since  his  departure. 

A  BITTER  DOSE— THE  CONSENT  DECREE 


IMPORTERS  and  dealers  in  quinine  in  this  country, 
named  recently  in  an  anti-trust  suit,  have  signed  a 
consent  decree,  thus  agreeing  to  cease  attempts  to 
control  prices  and  restrain  competition  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter. 
Under  the  agreement,  however,  the  restrictions  do  not 
apply  outside  this  country. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Bean  Dealers  Eliminate  Cash  Discount — Trade  Lining  Up  For  Conference  on  Economic 
Practices — System  of  Retail-Owned  Chains  Run  in  Co-operation  With  Wholesale 
Grocery  Houses  has  Drawbacks — Conflict  on  Del  Monte  Brand  Arouses 
Trade’s  Interest — First  National  Launches  Eighteen  Months 
Expansion  Program — Kroger  Buys  Cleveland 
Stores  of  Piggly  Wiggly  Western. 


No  DISCOUNT — The  Rocky  Mountain  Bean  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  recent  convention  by  unanimous  vote  decided 
to  eliminate  from  their  selling  contracts  the  1  per  cent 
cash  discount  on  payments  made  within  ten  days.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  several  times  during  recent  years  has  complained  that 
wholesale  grocers  were  not  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  were  taking  the  cash  discount  after  the  ten-day 
period.  The  discount  clause  was  written  into  the  contract  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  after  wholesale  grocers  had  long  agitated  for  the 
allowance. 

The  Trade  Practice  Conference — All  interests  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  are  busy  gathering  data  to  be  considered  at  the 
last  preliminary  conference  on  trade  practices,  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City  on  October  1.  This  meeting,  an  informal  one, 
will  be  held  to  give  the  various  trade  associations  interested  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  data  on  the  various  phases  of  food  merchandising  which 
they  believe  should  come  in  for  review  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  formal  meeting 
will  be  in  Chicago  October  24,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  hear  the  various  charges  and 
countei'-charges  which  are  expected  to  develop.  The  hearings 
will  probably  find  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  on  one  side 
arrayed  against  specialty  manufacturers  and  chains  on  the  other, 
with  some  specialty  manufacturers  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  elements. 

Retail-Owned  Chains — Chains  made  up  of  independent  re¬ 
tailers,  working  in  conjunction  with  wholesale  grocery  houses, 
have  been  very  successful  in  some  section  of  the  country  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers 
alike.  This  can  be  overdone,  however,  as  witness  the  following 
letter  from  a  Baltimore  wholesale  grocer  to  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association: 

I  am  thinking  about  what  I  hold  to  be  the  real  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocer.  I  am  trying 
to  fix  the  blame  for  this  thorn,  believing  that  when  I  do 
somebody  will  rise  up  and  solve  the  difficulty. 

It  is  a  simple  little  thing  and  many  may  not  agree  with 
me,  but  I  believe  that  the  real  trouble  with  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  business  today  is  that  the  retailer  believes 
in  his  heart  that  the  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  his 
journey  to  success  is  the  profit  that  the  wholesaler  must 
have  to  run  his  business. 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  with 
competition  pressing  him  on  all  sides  the  retailer  turns  to 
his  buying  and  gets  busy.  He  tightens  up  and  works  one 
wholesaler  against  another.  He  tries  to  buy  direct,  he  joins 
a  buying  association,  he  hauls  his  own  goods,  pays  cash 
and  spends  most  of  his  thinking  hours  figuring  how  to  work 
down  his  purchase  price.  Buying  is  the  important  thing 
to  him,  so  important  that  it  blinds  him  to  the  fact  that 
selling  is  really  the  important  part  of  any  business.  Weigh¬ 
ing  it  all,  the  purchase  price  of  an  item  is  only  important 
because  we  must  know  it  in  order  to  name  a  selling  price 
that  shows  a  profit.  After  we  have  made  our  price  we  have 
to  SELL  to  make  our  profit. 

The  retail  merchant  is  a  price  hawk;  now  who  is  to 
blame?  I  blame  you  and  you  and  you  and  ME.  We  whole¬ 
salers  are  to  blame.  We  have  been  preaching  price  for 
years  and  years.  We  may  operate  a  cash  and  carry  house 
or  we  may  be  service  wholesalers.  If  we  run  a  cash  house 
we  cry  aloud  “We  save  you  money.”  If  we  run  a  service 
house  we  preach  “I  will  meet  his  prices.”  or  “He  is  not 
low  on  everything”  or  “When  you  take  into  consideration 
my  service,  etc.”  Yes,  men,  we  are  the  ones  who  have  made 
price  hawks  of  the  retailers  by  fighting  among  ourselves, 
and  our  fights  are  certainly  being  rewarded. 


During  the  past  few  months  efforts  have  been  made  by 
wholesalers  in  our  town  to  help  our  retailers  in  their  fight 
against  the  chain  stores.  Our  efforts  have  been  simply 
along  the  lines  of  preaching  clean  stores,  better  merchan¬ 
dising,  etc. 

Our  competitors  have  gone  further,  organizing  the  re¬ 
tailers,  getting  money  out  of  the  manufacturers  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  window  posters,  etc.  This  is  good  work, 
but  it  adds  to  the  confusion  simply  because  everybody  is  out 
on  his  own.  We  have  the  Quality  Service  Stores,  the  G.  A. 
Stores,  the  Monumental  Stores,  the  Lord  Baltimore  Stores, 
the  United  Stores,  and  we  all  wonder  what  kind  of  stores 
we  will  have  next. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  all  the  jobbers  in  Balti¬ 
more  were  behind  one  of  these  organizations.  But,  no,  each 
jobber  must  have  his  own  group,  and  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  no  jobber  will  be  better  off  than  he  was  before.  And 
why  ?  Because  they  are  all  the  while  preaching  price, 
price,  price! 

A  solution,  you  ask?  I  have  none  but  I  believe  that 
somebody  will  have,  and  we  will  finally  be  led  out  of  the 
wilderness.  Faith  in  our  competitor  we  need.  We  need  to 
know  him  better.  We  need  to  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is 
no  more  a  fool  than  we  are.  We  need  to  know  that  he  is 
in  business  to  make  money,  just  as  we  are.  We  need  to 
know  that  he  thinks  the  same  hard  thoughts  about  us  that 
we  think  about  him.  We  need  to  realize  that  he  is  able 
to  do  anything  that  we  are  able  to  do,  and  that  he  does  the 
foolish  things  that  he  does  simply  because  of  the  foolish 
things  that  we  do. 

Let  every  wholesale  grocer  think  over  these  thoughts. 
Let  him  feel  more  kindly  toward  his  competitor.  Let  him 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  meet  with  his  competitor. 
Shake  his  hand  and  realize  that  he  is  not  the  scoundrel  we 
thought  him.  Perhaps  it  will  mean  the  beginning  of  the 
clearing  of  the  skies. 

The  Del  Monte  Brand — ^Wholesale  grocers  have  learned  with 
considerable  interest  of  the  plans  of  Tillman  &  Bendel,  pioneer 
wholesale  grocers  and  coffee  roasters  of  San  Francisco,  to  start 
national  distribution  of  coffee  under  the  “Del  Monte”  brand. 
The  company  had  been  packing  coffee  under  this  brand  since 
1885,  and  are  the  founders  of  the  “Del  Monte”  brand.  The 
California  Packing  Corporation,  through  its  national  advertising 
campaign  involving  an  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars,  has  made 
the  “Del  Monte”  brand  a  by-word  in  American  markets  during 
recent  years,  and  has  achieved  wide  distribution  of  its  canned 
foods  and  dried  fruits  under  that  label.  Negotiations  were 
recently  reported  under  way  between  Tillman  &  Bendel,  Inc., 
and  the  California  Packing  Corporation  whereby  the  latter 
would  take  over  the  Del  Monte  coffee  business  of  Tillman  & 
Bendel  and  go  into  the  coffee  business  on  a  large  scale.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  announcement  by  Fred  A.  Tillman,  president  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  however,  it  has  no  idea  of  disposing  of  the  rights  on  this 
brand  for  its  coffee  business. 

In  view  of  the  national  advertising  which  is  being  steadily 
done  on  Del  Monte  food  products  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  the  task  of  marketing  the  Del  Monte  coffee  by 
the  Tillman  &  Bendel  organization  should  be  a  comparatively 
simple  one.  In  other  words,  the  latter  copcern  is  in  position  to 
cash  in  on  the  brand  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation. 

Just  what  effect  the  marketing  of  a  Del  Monte  coffee,  made 
by  a  concern  other  than  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
will  have  on  the  business  of  the  latter  is  problematical,  although 
it  does  not  appear  likely  that  it  should  suffer.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  misinformation  in  the  minds  of  many  consumers,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  just  what  foods  brands  do  mean,  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  canners  who  market  their  products  under  more 
than  one  brand,  as  does  the  Corporation.  In  such  cases,  the 
consumer  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  retail  grocer  or  chain 
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store,  who  is  generally  quite  certain,  in  talking  with  customers, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  particular  brand  he  has  in  stock  is  the 
best  put  up. 

The  present  case  revives  memories  of  the  entry  on  the 
market  of  Beech-Nut  Cigarettes  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
Beech-Nut  Packing  Company  had  achieved  national  distribution 
of  Beech-Nut  products  through  a  nation-wide  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  preventing  the  marketing  of 
cigarettes  under  the  same  brand  by  a  prominent  tobacco 
company. 

In  the  Del  Monte  case,  however,  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  had  done  everything  possible  to  protect  its  brand. 
In  fact,  the  Del  Monte  brand  was  originally  controlled  by  Till¬ 
man  &  Bendel,  who  many  years  ago  operated  a  cannery  in 
California,  packing  under  the  Del  Monte  brand.  The  company 
was  sold,  and  eventually  became  a  unit  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  which  utilized  the  brand  as  its  feature  label. 

First  National  Goes  Forward — First  National  Stores,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  has  announced  the  launching  of  an 
18-month  expansion  program,  designed  to  materially  broaden 
its  organization.  Consolidation  of  the  O’Keefe,  Connor,  Ginder 
and  Dorr  businesses,  it  is  declared,  has  now  been  so  thoroughly 
perfected  as  to  make  possible  further  development.  The  first 
step  in  the  company’s  expansion  program,  it  is  stated,  has  been 
the  acquisition  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  of  addi¬ 
tional  land  at  Somerville,  adjoining  its  new  warehouse.  The 
company  next  spring  will  erect  on  this  land  a  large  new  ware¬ 
house  addition,  which  will  serve  as  shipping  headquarters  for 
fresh  meats  and  vegetables,  to  the  marketing  of  which  First 
National  Stores  is  now  devoting  considerable  attention.  A  com¬ 
plete  meat-curing  plant  will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  unit, 
permitting  of  the  handling  of  a  larger  volume  of  meat  business 
at  a  more  economical  cost.  The  construction  of  this  unit  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  about  $1,500,000,  which  is  expected  to  be 
financed  from  the  treasury,  although  in  the  event  of  an  easy 
money  market  and  a  favorable  bond  market  the  company  may 
issue  the  authorized  but  unsold  additional  $500,000  mortgage 
5  per  cent  bonds. 

In  the  retail  end  of  the  business,  the  company  plans  ma¬ 
terial  expansion  in  Connecticut  markets.  It  is  expected  that  200 
additional  stores  will  be  acquired  in  that  territory  before  next 
summer.  According  to  present  plans,  a  new  western  New  Eng¬ 
land  division  will  be  created  to  handle  this  business,  with  sepa¬ 
rate  warehouse,  bakery,  etc.  Upon  completion  of  the  expansion 
program.  First  National  Stores  will  have  2,000  stores  in  its 
system  before  1929,  as  compared  with  1,661  units  when  the 
consolidation  was  effected  early  in  1926.  Officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  have  flatly  denied  reports  of  negotiations  involving  con- 
pany  or  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  although 
solidation  of  their  stores  with  either  the  American  Stores  Com- 
notwithstanding  these  denials  the  rumors  of  such  a  deal  are 
still  circulating  in  financial  circles. 

Piggly  Wiggly  Western — Piggly  Wiggly  Western  States 
Company  has  sold  its  stores  in  Cleveland  territory,  including 
territorial  franchise  rights  to  the  Piggly  Wiggly  system  in  33 
northern  counties  of  Ohio  and  11  western  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company  of  Cincinnati. 
The  company  is  also  reported  to  have  virtually  complete  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  of  its  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Safe¬ 
way  Stores  of  Los  Angeles.  Arthur  C.  Jones,  president  of 
Piggly  Wiggly  Western  States  Company,  is  reported  planning 
to  enter  the  eastern  chain  store  field  in  an  important  capacity. 

ONE  STATE’S  RECEIPTS  OF  “FRESH”  PRODUCE 


PENNSYLVANIA  is,  of  course,  a  very  large  State 
with  a  big  crowd  of  people  to  feed ;  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  finest  farming  States,  therefore  pro¬ 
ducing  much  food.  It  has  some  famous  canneries,  as 
you  know. 

But  just  look  at  what  is  buys  “in  going- to  mar¬ 
ket”  for  raw  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  official  reports 
furnish  the  figures: 

The  15  largest  markets  in  Pennsylvania  received 
during  the  past  year  85,000  cars  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  originating  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  several  foreign  countries,  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  bulletin  giving  the  full  details  of  the  extent 
and  source  of  carlot  supplies  of  these  food  products  in 
the  principal  consuming  centers  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Potatoes  led  the  list  with  15,159  cars,  and  grapes 
were  second  with  8,354  cars.  Other  important  fruits 
and  vegetables  received  were :  Oranges,  7,243 ;  lettuce, 
4,477 ;  apples,  4,418 ;  cantaloupes,  3,940 ;  cabbage, 
3,811 ;  tomatoes,  3,715 ;  onions,  3,482 ;  watermelons, 
3,072;  bananas,  2,917;  celery,  2,812;  peaches,  2,411; 
sweet  potatoes,  2,017;  pears,  1,372;  strawberries, 
1,270 ;  spinach,  1,036 ;  and  turnips,  161. 

Philadelphia  is  the  leading  m.arket,  having  re¬ 
ceived  41,290  carloads,  approximately  half  of  the  total 
shipments.  Receipts  in  other  cities  were :  Pittsburgh, 
22,850 ;  Scranton,  5,031 ;  Wilkes-Barre,  4,083 ;  Harris¬ 
burg,  2,250;  Altoona,  1,786;  Allentown,  1,709;  Johns¬ 
town,  1,661;  Williamsport,  944;  Erie,  934;  Reading, 
864 ;  Bethlehem,  712 ;  Easton,  542 ;  Lancaster,  406 ; 
York,  245 ;  total,  85,307. 

California  is  the  chief  shipper  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  Commonwealth,  supplying  nearly  25  per 
cent  of  the  products  which  are  grown  commercially  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
oranges  and  cantaloupes  used. 

Even  when  not  considering  oranges,  bananas, 
cantaloupes,  strawberries,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  watermelons,  which  came  entirely  or  in  large 
quantities  at  least  from  other  States  and  countries, 
Pennsylvania  received  41,664  carloads  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  38  other  States  and  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  points  of  origin  of 
45,085  carloads  of  apples,  cabbage,  celery,  grapes,  let¬ 
tuce,  onions,  peaches,  potatoes  and  turnips  received  in 
the  15  principal  markets  of  the  Commonwealth  last 
year: 


Origin 

1927 

Origin 

1927 

Alabama  . 

206 

New  Jersey . 

1,382 

Arizona  . 

975 

New  Mexico . 

5 

Arkansas  . 

2 

New  York . 

6,889 

California  . 

10,446 

North  Carolina . 

1,367 

Colorado  . 

185 

North  Dakota . 

18 

Delaware  . . 

380 

Ohio  . 

1,027 

Florida  . 

2,706 

Oregon  . 

26 

Georgia  . 

1,358 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,421 

Idaho  . 

64 

South  Carolina . 

1,455 

Illinois  . 

97 

Tennessee  . . 

33 

Indiana  . 

350 

Texas  . 

,  826 

Iowa  . 

30 

Vermont  . 

9 

Kentucky  . 

15 

Virginia  . . 

3,422 

Louisiana  . 

39 

Washington  . . 

1,405 

Maine  . 

3,158 

West  Virginia . 

286 

Maryland  . 

760 

Wisconsin  . 

166 

Massachusetts  . 

289 

Wyoming  . 

13 

Michigan  . 

1,080 

Imports  ....: . 

724 

Minnesota  . 

274 

Unknown  . 

88 

Mississippi  . 

95 

Missouri  . 

4 

Total  (9  commodi- 

New  Hampshire... 

10 

ties)  . . 

.45,085 

1  — Sincm  1913 — 

Rdereaoe:  National  Baak  of  Baldmore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

** Bliss-Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

Sales  Offices  /  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

t  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Advantages  of  I  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hampen  ned  when  emnty  cratet 
won't. 

—  FiuiU  and  vegetablet  cany  bellet 
in  hampers. 

—  Hampers  speed  up  field  work. 


SWING'S  %  HAMPERS 
ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  US  a  chance  to  prove 
our  claims. 


Send  us  an  inquiry, 

SWING  BROTHERS  RIDGELY,  MD. 


i  SMILE  AWHILE  I 

H  Therm  im  a  moving  grace  in  a  mmnmm  of  humor.  11 

0°  Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally,  n 
phyeioally— and  finaneially  U 

0°  ■  Send  in  YOUR  contribution  H 

All  are  weloome.  ^ 


YOU  LOAFER 

Chief — Why  do  you  want  tomorrow  off? 

Clerk — I’m  getting  married! 

Chief — But  why  a  whole  day?  Are  you  going  on 
a  honeymoon  as  well  ? — Fliegende  Blaetter,  Munich. 


WITH  NO  WORRIES 

The  woman  orator  stood  upon  her  platform  and 
looked  over  the  sea  of  faces. 

“Where  would  man  be  today  were  it  not  for 
woman?”  she  inquired. 

She  paused  a  moment. 

“Again  I  repeat,”  she  said,  “where  would  man  be 
today  were  it  not  for  woman  ?” 

“In  the  Garden  of  Eden,”  answered  a  male  voice 
from  the  rear. 


CHIEF  OR  THE  CLAN 

An  American  traveling  in  Scotland  in  the  high¬ 
lands  said  to  the  old  boatman:  “Donald,  this  rain  is 
awful.  Do  you  know  where  I  could  get  a  mackintosh 
for  my  daughter?” 

“I  do  not,”  said  Donald,  “but  there’s  a  fine  young 
MacDonald  up  the  glen  an’  he’s  a  bachelor.” — Path¬ 
finder. 


Smith — Yes,  I’m  engaged  to  be  married,  and  I’ve 
known  the  girl  only  two  days. 

Jones — What  folly! 

Smith — Ziegfeld’s. — American  Legion  Weekly. 


He — There  are  an  awful  lot  of  girls  who  don’t 
want  to  get  married. 

She — How  do  you  know? 

He — I  have  asked  them! — Sondays  Nisse  (Stock¬ 
holm)  . 


There  are  some  people  who  never  change.  They 
merely  grow  old  and  die. — Heywood  Broun. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


REAL  LUCK 

We  stubble- jumpers  along  Rural  Route  No.  2  had 
a  lot  of  merriment  over  the  raffle  Heph  White  pulled 
off  in  Robbinsdale  not  long  since.  According  to  the 
story,  the  first  man  to  buy  a  ticket  was  Deacon  Calla¬ 
han,  who  bought  it  with  the  privilege  of  paying  for  it 
the  next  day. 

Two  days  later  the  men  met  again. 

“Well,”  said  the  deacon,  “who  won  the  prize?” 

“I  won,”  replied  Heph.  “Wasn’t  I  lucky?  My 
wife  won  the  second  prize.  Wasn’t  she  lucky?” 

“And  who  won  the  third  prize?”  queried  the  dea¬ 
con,  patiently. 

“My  daughter;  wasn’t  she  lucky?  By  the  way, 
you  haven’t  paid  your  dollar  for  the  ticket  yet.”  ‘ 

“No,”  said  the  deacon.  “Wasn’t  I  lucky? — ^Whizz 
Bang. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  yau  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  detailsL 


adhesives,  pastes  and  gums. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co..  New  York  City. 

AOJt'STE’t.  for  Chain  Daricea. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Parinr  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 


Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  machinery. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Sal^  N.  J. 

Hanaen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

BaakeU.  Wire,  Scalding.  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Robber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  P^.  Inf  . 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

GibralUr  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinds  A  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers.  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  *  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

Bottle  Cape.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Casee.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  fi.  Jones  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BuckeU  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetablsa,  ate. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  FHling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haasaa  Oaag.  Maehy.  Oo..  Oedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Wfheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sop. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mehy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mehy. 
Chain  Balt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotts). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Precaaa  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Cannera. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Maehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Mortal  Bros.,  Morrtd,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlfai,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Oo.,  Broetou.  M,  T. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKER8. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sel'is  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Co:apany,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Gibralter  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  j 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATEiS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasfue-Sellfi  Coit).,  Chicag^o. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mehy. 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Capa,  etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Maah. 

dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


Dnpgsenkamp  <3o.,  Indiana^lis. 
A,  K.  Kobini  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora. 
Spraffue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginas. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapnutn  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  SalenC  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food 
ally  sealed). 


(not  horuMtl*- 


American  Can  Co..  New  York 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co..  North  Bergen.  N.  J. 
Hindo  A  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


Gf  raltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cha:pman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Maeh. 


FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING.  ] 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago.  1 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  (^icagOi 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catenp,  etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  Sea  Cans,  Tia. 

Fruit  Graders.  Sea  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mehy.,  Full 
FruU  Parers.  See  Paring  Maahlam. 
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ntUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ck).,  Brocton,  N.  Y.  ,  . 

Fruit  Pressee.  See  Cider  Maker*  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepota.  See  Cannery  Supplie*. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfr*. 
Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wi*. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generator*,  Electric.  See  Motor*. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumbler*,  etc. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Govmor*.  Steam.  See  Tower  Plant 

Gravity  Carrier*.  See  Carrier*  and  Conveyor*. 

Green  Com  Husker*.  See  Cora  H^kera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaner*.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mc^. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine*.  See  Crane*. 
Hullers  and  Vlner*.  See  Pea  Himer*. 

Husker*  and  Silker*.  See  Cora  Husker*. 
INSURANCE.  Canners*. 

Oanners’  Elxchange,  Lansing  B.  ^^raer.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettle*.  See  Kettle*.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolu,  Ind. 
3prague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacket^. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robin*  ft  Co.,  Iniu,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  t 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem, 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  RennAerg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  In^.  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES.  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ini^,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gams*  ft  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  ft  Co..  Chicago. 

National  ^lor  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  ft  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columhus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Marker*. 
Marmalades.  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayar*  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Son*  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-^lls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Ce.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  Sc*  Cans. 

Pails.  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Product*. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  BrUtol,  Pa. 

Roger*  Bro*.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayar*  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Chishoim-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  <^rp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 


Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N._Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  WU. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chishoim-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columhus,  Ohio. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 


A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screen*. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co..  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 


Hansen  Cang.  tiehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  . 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Am*  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  R.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolu. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolu. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  ScUsors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners*.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Can*.  See  Closing  Machine*. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINBKT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  BlUs  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cera. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorter*.  Pea.  8**  Clsauing  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machine*, 
Belt  Diivea,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baitimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agent*. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Anderson-Baragrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  CaL 
Ayar*  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robin*  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sell*  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners*  Machinery. 
STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 


Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolu. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 


Burton  Cook  ft  Co..  Rome.  N.  Y. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 
ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  <3o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolu. 
Slaysman  ft  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolu. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TEL^HONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 


THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
*1116  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff.  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wi*. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Rohins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolu. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  WU. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Ck>.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPEXS.  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Gibraltar  Corrug.  Paper  Co.,  North  Bergen,  M.  J, 
Hinde  A  Danch  Paper  Co,,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfs.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Wata  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mash. 
WYANDOTTE.  Sanitory  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Mieh. 
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SLAYSMAN  DUPLEX  TRIMMER -SLITTER 


Trims  the  sheet  absolutely  true, 
and  drops  it  onto  the  feed  bed 
of  the  Slitter  where  it  is  cut  into 
the  desired  sizes  —  2’s  3’s  10’ s 


THE  TWO  OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING  and  SLIT¬ 
TING— IN  ONE. 


Speed  60  to  90  sheets  per  min¬ 
ute,  depending  upon  the  operat¬ 
or.  Saves  labor,  handling,  time, 
and  floor  space. 


Built  on  rigid  base  to  stand  strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY  801  E.  Praw  St 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


1 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  SELL.  GOODS 


CONTINENTAL 

TOMATO  PULP  CONTAINERS 


Continental  Five  Gallon  Tomato  Pulp  Containers  have  that 
sturdiness  and  cleanliness  so  necessary  to  the  good  quality 
pack.  Finest  workmanship  plus  careful  inspection  assure 
containers  that  will  give  your  product  that  protection  it 
needs.  Equally  important  are  the  four  convenient  shipping 
points  at  Jersey  City,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles— all 

geared  to  render  excellent  service 
on  short  notice.  You’ll  find  Con¬ 
tinental  containers  the  solution  of 
your  Tomato  Pulp  packing  prob¬ 
lems— write  us  today. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Furnished  in  either  107  or  135  lb.  tin 
plate,  either  entirely  plain,  or  inside 
enameled  and  outside  plain,  or  inside  ’ 
enameled  and  outside  lacquered,  or 
outside  lacquered  only.  All  seams 
soldered.  Opening  2  1/16".  With  or 
without  wire  handle,  either  plain  or 
hemmed  caps. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
ON  REQUEST 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  St. 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices: 


NEW  ORLEANS 


SYRACUSE 
JERSEY  CITY 
BALTIMORE 
ROANOKE 


CINCINNATI 
CLEARING 
CANONSBURG 
ST.  LOUIS 


LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


